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: From Household Words. 
THE WRECK OF ‘THE ARCTIC.’ 


Ox! bark baptized with a name of doom ! 
a. ae and the i . 
m 8 ing to our English ear 
Where’er that word is said ! 
It tells of landscapes on whose hills 
The forest never grew,—- 
Where light lies dead, and palsied winds 
Have fainted as they flew,— 
And, far away, through voiceless gieom, 
Of a mystery and an unfound tomb! 


By waves that in their very dance 
Have fallen fast asleep, 

It summons forth our English heart 
A weary watch to keep: 

On pulseless shores, where Nature lies 
Stretched in a mute distress, 

And the meteor gleams like a funeral light 
O’er the cold dead wilderness,— 

And our dying Hope has a double shroud, 

The pall of snow and the pall of cloud. 


Why carried the bark that name of doom 
To the paths of a southward sea, 

Where the light at least is a living thing, 
And the leaping waves are free,— 

Where sound is struck by the minstrel deep 
From its beat on the lonely shore, 

And scents from the saddest gales that blow 
O’er the desolate Labrador,— 

Where the land has grass and the sky has 


sheen, 
And the hill is climbed by the column green ! 


Ah! one of the Spirits, old and gray, 
Whose home is the Arctic strand, 
Hath a haunt of his own where the waters play 
On the shores of the Newfoundland :— 
Where ships that look like things of life 
When vag Baw by ve sun were kiss’t, 
Like spectre $ iding on 
Beneath their ame s of Mist — 
And the Arctic name is a name of fear 
When a ghost of the northern world is near ! 


She left her port—that gallant ship— 
The master of the seas, 
With heart of fire to quell the wave, 
a more for the eye — 
, happy hearts upon her deck 
ae aay Soom — 2 
e prayers that speed the parting ¢ 
Went with her on the wind, — 
As, like some strong and spirit thing, 
The vessel touched it with her wing. 


She left her port—the gallant bark 
That reached it never more,— 

The hearts have never met again 
That parted on that shore. 
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With dark pools in th 








Ere long she was a riven thing, 
The good ship and the free, 

The merry souls that sailed her, gone 
Across a darker sea ;— 

And Ruin sat—without a form, 

Where Wreck had been—without a storm ¢ 


For the wind, whose voice was a long, low 


sigh 
To the eve, without its stars, 
Had in many ears that day been song, 
As it played round the vessel’s spars. 
But, ah! how many another voice 
That mingled with its strain, 
On loving hearts, in sigh or song, 
Shall never fall again !— 
How many a soul o’ertook ere night 
The prayer it poured in the morning’s light! 


And, oh! the fond and yearning thoughts 
That mingled with rarer . 

As lips that never prayed before 
Sent up the spirit’s prayer! 

The faces of the far-away 
That smiled across that sea, 

And low sweet tones that reached the heagt 
Through all its agony! 

The my for others poured like rain, 

When for themselves all hope was vain't 


For He who hushed the waves of old, 
And walked the foam-white lee 
To where the lonely fishing bark 
Lay tossing on the sea, 
At the wild cry of man’s despair, 
Or woman’s wilder wail, 
Shall never more with mortal feet 
Come walking through the gale.— 
Yet, angels waited round that wreck, 
And God, unseen, was on the deck ! 


‘ 





THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 


BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Tue dark, deep river in her sight, 


And a grave her thoughts within, 


She creepeth from the crowded streets, 


Loathing their human din :— 
Wearily creepeth she 
Where none, but God, can hear or seo !— 


Where not a shadow meets 


Her worn eyes, but the river dee 
e darksome night, 
And promise false of an eternal sleep f 


Who sent her there? What sent her there 


With madness in her brain? 


The love of man to hatred turn’d, 


That should have sooner slain 
By poison, cord, or knife ; 
—An easier way to take sad life, 
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To give death, sadly earn’d 
'y too fond trust, too earnest love, 
Then cruel burthenings of care 
Heap’d the wrong’d soul and bleeding heart 
above! 


What stopp’d her on the dark pool’s brink, 
Where human eyes were none to see ?— 
What stay’d her from the plunge of dread,— 
Can’st thou not tell to me ?— 
Gon’s tender gaze beheld— 
Gop’s love, by human hate repell’d, 
‘Could raise up prayers instead 
Of dark, hard thoughts; could make her know 
’ Tis sin from life sin-stain’d to shrink 
Ere Curist hath wash’d the red soul white as 
snow ! 
Tait’s Magazine. 





THE DEAD. 


. Underneath the nodding plumes, 

Black in dolorous pride, 

All along the busy streets 
Curiously eyed ; 

While anon the mourners follow, 

In feigned calmness, grief as hollow, 
Some few idly glancing wide— 
How quietly they ride! 


Underneath the artillery’s tramp 
Charging, fiend-possest, 

Storms of rattling fiery hail 
Sweeping each safe breast, 

Till the kind moon—battle over— 

Kiss their faces like a lover, 
Calm boy-faces, earthward prest— 
How quietly they rest ! 


Underneath the pitiless roar 
Of the hungry deep, 
Crossed the gulf from life to—life, . 
In a single leap ; 
Hundreds in a moment knowing 
The one secret none is shewing, 
Though the whole world rave and weep— 
How quietly they sleep ! 


Life, this hard and painful Life, 
With a yearning tongue 
Calls uato her brother Death: 
* Brother dear, how long ?” 
Lays her head upon his shoulder— 
Softer than all clasps, scarce colder !— 
In his close arms, safe and strong, 
* Slips with him from the throng. 
Chambers’s Journal. 





From Leaves of a Dairy. 
LORD WELLINGTON. 


Lorp WELLINGTON was very regular in at- 





THE DEAD.—LORD WELLINGTON. 


7 limited the time of its duration, saying to 
the chaplain, “ Briscal, say as much as you Tike 
_ five-and-twenty minutes; I shall not stay 
onger.” 

This winter I frequently dined with Lord Wel- 
lington, and, on the first occasion of doing so, 
my attention was naturally fixed on observing 
the manners and conversation of our chief; they 
seemed perfectly natural, straightforward and 
open. e conversed with liveliness on most 
subjects. There was at this period a light-heart- 
edness of manner about him, which betokened 
more of self-confidence than anxiety or care, and 
which gave an agreeable tone to the society 
around him. Although upon his acts depended the 
fate of nations, few, from observation, could dis- 
cover that he felt himself in a more responsible 
position than the youngest subaltern of his army. 
He seemed to enjoy the boyish tricks of those 
about him ; weighty affairs did not appear to 
have impaired his zest for the playfulness or 
jokes of his followers. .At table he seldom spoke 
of military matters, and never of passing events 
in Portugal; the news of the day from England, 
the amusements, or social state of Lisbon, or 
allusions to foreign ‘countries, most frequently 
formed the topics of his conversation. 

One day I met there Mr. Sydenham, a friend 
of Lord Wellington’s lately arrived on a visit to 
him. In the course of conversation at table, this 
aa expressed his satisfaction at Lord 

ellington’s apparent good looks and health, 
and added: “ With the details you have to think 
of, the numerous affairs, both political and dip- 
lomatic, you have to provide for, added to the 
military responsibility you have to bear, I cannot 
conceive how you can ~— in your bed ?”.— 
“ When I throw off my clothes I throw off my 
cares, and when I turn in my bed it is time to 
turn out,” was Lord Wellington’s short and 
characteristic reply. 

* * * * * 


In our army Lord Wellington’s severity and 
discipline originated as much in a feeling of 
humanity as that of*the love of order and justice. 
He i to introduce everywhere the idea of 
duty, into small as well as great things, and in- 
stilled these principles throughout his army. 
When later he entered France, he wrote: “I 
will not have the French peasants plundered.” 
And again on another occasion he says: “I do 
not mind commanding a large or small army, 
but, /arge or small, it must obey me, and, above 
all, it must not plunder.” 


* * * * * 


No one could accuse the Duke of being prone 
to compliment; downright and truthful -expres- 
sion was his forte; and as he seemed to think 
the first might deteriorate from the last, he made 
no use of it, He was much more given to say- 
ing what he thought of things and persons, than 
some people found it convenient to hear; and 
whenever a man desired to deeply impress his 
own merit upon the Duke, he was pretty sure to 
have, in return, in terse and concise words, the 
Duke’s estimation of him. 





tending divine service at our church parade, but 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 


1. Lsquisse Historique sur le Cardinal Mez- 
zofanti. Par A. Manavit. Paris: 1853. 

2. On the extraordinary Powers of Cardinal 
Mezzofanti as a Linguist. By Thomas 
Watts, Esq. [Proceedings of the Piilo- 
logical Society. January 23, 1852.] Lon- 
don : 1852. 

3. Catalogo della Libreria del? Eminentissimo 
Cardinal Giuseppe Mezzofanti. Compila- 
to per ordine di lingue, da Filippo Bonifazi, 
Librajo Romano. ma: 1851. 


Tue Poet Ennius, if we believe the ac- 
count of Aulus Gellius, was no little vain of 
his attainments as a linguist, and used to 
boast that “ he had three hearts, because he 
was able to speak in three tongues, the Greek, 
the Latin, and the Oscan.” What would the 

old “ Father” have said, if he had had 
rdinal Mezzofanti for his theme? It would 
be a curious physiological problem to de- 
termine what degree of physical development 
in the comparative scale suggested by his 
quaint illustration, should be taken to repre- 
sent the faculty of language as it existed in 
this most wonderful linguist. 

- Unfortunately, the materials for a complete 
and satisfactory estimate of his character and 
attainments are scanty, and difficult of access. 
The printed materials are, for the most part, 
mere sketches, vague, declamatory, and often of 
very doubtful authenticity. Mr. Manavit’s essay, 
the most recent and most ambitious of them 
all, is extremely meagre and barren of details ; 
nor does it even attempt anything like a philo- 
ery analysis of the nature or the extent 
of the Cardinal’s acquirements, considered 
ethnologically. Mr. Watts’s short but able 
and scholarlike paper read before the Philo- 
logical Society, although it is far more valua- 
ble in this respect, and is exceedingly inter- 
esting as a collection of the fragmentary no- 
tices of Mezzofanti published by tourists and 
others during the several stages of his career, 
yet could not, from its very form, be expected 
to contain full particulars of his personal his- 
tory. And, strange as it may seem, nothing 
deserving the name of a memoir, much less 
of : regular biography, has as yet appeared 
in Italy. 

It aa understood for some time after the 
Cardinal’s death, that his friend and successor 
in the charge of the Vatican Library, M. 
Laureani, was engaged in the preparation of 
an authentic memoir; and it is probable that 
this expectation (which has unhappily been 
frustrated by M. Laureani’s death) may have 
deterred others from undertaking the task. 
Probably, too, the unsettled condition of affairs 
in Rome at the time of Mezzofanti’s death, 
which occurred during the residence of the 








Papal Court at Gaeta, may have withdrawn 
public attention from what, in ordinary times, 
would have been a most memorable event. 
But, whatever may have been the occasion of 
this seemingly unaccountable neglect, we re- 
gret to say, that, with the exception of two or 
three slight and unsatisfactory notices in the 
newspapers and critical journals of the time, 
the literature of his native country,—of Bo- 
logna, the place of his birth; of Modena, 
Florence and Naples, with all which he had 
long maintained the closest scientific, literary, 
and friendly relations; above all of Rome, 
where, for the last twenty years of his life, he 
was one of the most prominent notabilities,— 
has not as yet produced a single record in any 
degree worthy of so distinguished a name. 

The interest, however, which attaches to 
such a career as that of Cardinal Mezzofanti 
is a thing entirely apart from the associations 
of friendship or of country. In one depart- 
ment of liberal study it is entirely without a 
parallel, and may well be regarded as among 
the most curious chapters in the annals of the 
human mind. It is impossible not to feel, 
that, independently of*the interest which must 
attach to the personal history of any man 
rising to literary eminence in the face of 
great difficulties, there is something in the 
very notion of Mezzofanti’s peculiar accom- 
plishment so completely without example, as 
not only to deserve a permanent record, but 
even to’ invite a minute and careful philo- 
sophical investigation. 

It will be easily understood, therefore, that 
we take advantage of the opportunity afford- 
ed by the publication of the Esquisse of M. 
Manavit, less for its own intrinsic value, than 
as a means of bringing the whole subject 
under the notice of our readers; availin 
ourselves not only of the materials collected 
by him and by Mr. Watts, but also of much 
additional information, partly gleaned from 
the Italian and German critical journals, 
partly derived from personal knowledge, and 
from other private, but perfectly credible 
sources. We have included among our ma- 
terials the catalogue of his limited, but exceed- 
ingly curious library. In itself it is a singu- 
larly inaccurate and unskilful compilation, and 
abounds with the strangest and most amusing 
blunders. But it is sufficiently correct to be 
employed as we propose ;—on a principle 
similar to that on which geologists undertake, 
from the vegetable remains of the several 
geological periods, to arrange and classify the 
various grades of animal life which prevailed 
in each, and even to describe the structure 
and ‘the habits by which they were respect- 
ively distinguished. 

It is true that, in many cases, the estimate 





of a man’s attainments derived from a con- 
sideration of the books which he has collected, 
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would be fallacious in the last degree. There 
are but too many who collect books for the 
mere collection sake, and with no higher or 
more practical object than that of placing 
them upon their shelves. But every one who 
knew Cardinal Mezzofanti, knows well that it 
was not so with him. The library which he 
hoarded his modest means to accumulate, was 
no idle show-room. It was the bona fide 
workshop in which he pursued his extraor- 
dinary Vocation ; and it may safely be taken 
as some gauge or measure of his linguistic at- 
tainments; imperfect and inadequate, it is 
true, because some of the languages or dia- 
lects with which he was familiar possess no 
rinted literature at all, but, at least as far as 
it gee, perfectly trustworthy and reliable. 
‘here is no branch of scholarship which has 
left fewer traces in literature, or has received 
a more scanty measure of justice from history, 
than the faculty of language. Viewed in the 
light of a curious but unpractical pursuit, it is 
ired for a time, and, perhaps, enjoys an ex- 
aggerated popularity; but it passes away like 
a nine days’ wonder, and seldom finds a per- 
manent record. Hence, while the literature 
of every country abounds with memoirs of dis- 
tinguished poets, philosophers, and historians, 
few, even among professed antiquarians, have 
directed their attention to the history of emi- 
nent linguists, whether in ancient or in modern 
times. We had hoped that the case of Cardi- 
nal Mezzofanti, by suggesting the necessity of 
a comparison with other distinguished linguists, 
would have furnished to some of his biogra- 
phers an occasion for the compilation of some 
such memoir; but it would seem as if the Car- 
dinal’s attainments have been considered by 
them all as completely beyond all idea of com- 
og and as if, in the eyes of his admirers, 
fame had effectually eclipsed that of all his 
predecessors in the same department of study. 
And yet, on the other hand, in order to 
form a true estimate of the actual extent of 
Mezzofanti’s accomplishment, it is absolutely 
nesessary to compare it with what others had 
done before him. It is impossible to judge 
accurately of his proportions, while he stands 
in the solitary eminence which he has hitherto 
occupied. In the sketch of his life, therefore, 
which we propose, we have thought that it 
might not be uninteresting to prefix to the ac- 
| examination of his unquestionably extra- 
ordinary acquirements, a brief summary no- 
tice of the most eminent linguists of our own 
and foreign countries. The subject, it is true, 
is one which demands a far more detailed in- 
vestigation than is consistent with the limits of 
a paper like the gs But it is one for which 
the reader will look in vain to the ordinary 
repositories of curious information. Neither 
in the mi eous learning of writers like 
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Bayle and Gibbon, nor in the professional 
historians of the curiosities of literature, like 
Feyjoo or Disraeli, nor even in the Re of 
the philologists themselves, like Adelung, 
Pallas, or Vater, shall we find any detailed 
notice of a subject, which, nevertheless, must 
have deeply interested them all. We are far 
from professing or ry ey to supply the 
want; but we may at least hope to draw to 
the subject the attention of others, who enjo 
more leisure and opportunity for the investi- 
gation. 

It would not appear that among the ancients 
the faculty of language was often cultivated to 
any remarkable extent. The single promi- 
nent instance which is recorded—that of Mithri- 
dates, King of Pontus—is so extraordinary as 
to distance all competition ; and neither the 
great collectors of the “curiosities of classic 
literature,” Aulus Gellius and Athenzeus, nor 
Valerius Maximus, its diligent anecdotist, nor 
Pliny, whose industry has left no department 
in nature, letters, or art unexplored, alludes 
to a single linguist, for whom we would not 
venture to find a dozen rivals among the 
couriers or valets-de- to be met with any 
morning in the Place Vendéme, or at Leices- 
ter Square. The only contrast whom Gellius 
-- in opposition to Mithridates, is the poet 

nnius, whose attainments comprised, as we 
have seen, but three languages, Greek, Latin, 
and Oscan.* Valerius Maximus, in his cele- 
brated chapter “ De Studio et Industria,” pro- 
duces in the department of languages nothin 
more wonderful than Cato, who studied Gree 
literature in his old age, Themistocles, who ac- 

uired a knowledge of Persian during his ex- 
ile, in order to recommend himself to Xerxes, 
and Publius Crassus, who was so familiar with 
Greek in all its five dialects, that he always 
ave his decrees as Preetor in the native dia- 
ects of the various suitors at his tribunal.t 
And Pliny speaks of the case of Mithridates 
in such terms as to make it plain that be con- 
sidered it not alone unprecedented in degree, 
but even beyond any parallel at all worthy of 
being recorded. { 

But if the case of Mithridates be a solitary 
one, the marvellous charagter of the accom- 
plishment as it existed in him may well make 
compensation for the rarity of its occurrence. 
According to Aulus Gellius, he “ was thorough- 
ly conversant” ( percalluit) with the languages 
of all the nations (twenty-five in number) over 
which his rule extended. The other writers 
who relate the circumstance,— Valerius Maxi- 
mus, Pliny, and Solinus,—make the number 
only twenty-two. Some commentators have 


* Aul. Gellius, xvii. 17. 








¢ Valer. Maximus, viii. 7. 
t Hist. Nat. vii. 24, and again xxv. 2 
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rded the story as a gross exaggeration ; 
ood others have sought to diminish {te marvel- 
lousness by explaining it of different dialects, 
rather than of distinct languages. But there 
does not appear in the narrative of these 
writers any reason for the doubt or for the re- 
striction. Pliny declares that “it is quite cer- 
tain ;” and the matter-of-fact tone in which they 
all relate it, makes it clear that they wished to 
be understood literally. It was his invariable 
practice, they tell us, to communicate with 
all the subjects of his polyglot empire directly 
and in person, and “ never through an inter- 
preter ;” and Gellius roundly affirms that he 
was able to converse in each and any one of 
these tongues “ with as much correctness as if 
it were his native dialect.” 

But whatever judgment we may form as to 
the credibility of the story of Mithridates, it 
stands almost alone in classic history. We 
read of no remarkable linguists, even among 
the accomplished scholars of the Augustan 
age; and, perhaps, in the absence of positive 
and exact information on the subject, it may 
not unreasonably be conjectured that, among 
the Christian scholars of the second and third 
centuries, we might find a wider range of 
linguistic attainments than among their gen- 
tile contemporaries. The critical. study of 
the Bible itself involved a familiarity not only 
with the Greek and Hebrew, but with more 
than one cognate oriental dialect beside. St. 
Jerome, beside the classic languages and his 
native Illyrian, is known to have been familiar 
with several of the Eastern tongues; and it 
is far from improbable that the commentators 
and expositors of the Bible, such as Origen, 
Didymus (the celebrated blind teacher of the 
great Christian school of Alexandria), St. 
Augustine, (who, besides Greek, Latin, Cop- 
tic, and Hebrew, may from his Manichean as- 
sociations, be presumed to have known other 
Eastern languages), Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
and even the more modern St. Ephrem the Sy- 
rian, may be taken as amongst the most favora- 
ble specimens of the linguists of classic times. 

From the death of Constantine, however, 
the study would seem to have declined, even 
among the ecclesiastics. The disruption of 
the empire naturally tended to diminish the 
intercourse of the East and West, and, by 
consequence, the interchange of their lan- 

ges ; the knowledge of both Greek and Lat- 
in, which in the classic times had been the or- 
dinary accomplishment of every educated man, 
became rare and imperfect. Pope Gregory 
the Great, the most eminent Western scholar 
of his day, spoke Greek very imperfectly ;— 
and a still earlier instance is recorded in which 
another pope, a man of undoubted ability in 
other respects, was unable to translate the 
letters of the Greek. Patriarcks, much less to 
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communicate with the Greek ambassadors, ex- 
cept through an interpreter.* 

e wars of the Crusaders, the establish- 
ment of the Christian kingdom at Jerusalem, 
and still more the foundation of the i 
empire at Constantinople, had the effect of re- 
viving the intercourse. Many of the knights 
and palmers who returned from the East, 
brought with them the knowledge, not only 
of Greek, but of more than one of the orien- 
tal languages beside. The long imprisonments 
to which, during the holy wars and the Latin 
campaigns against the Turks, they were often 
subjected, gave them in some instances a per- 
fect familiarity with Persian, Arabic, Syriac, 
and Turkish. 

It is to one of these imprisonments that we 
are indebted for the first origin of a long se- 
ries of publications, which in more recent 
times, have rendered very important services 
to the science of philology. 

Towards the close of the fourteenth centu- 
ry, a Hungarian soldier, named John Schild- 
berger, who was serving in a campaign against 
the Turks in Hungary, was made prisoner by 
the Turks; and, on his return home, after a 
captivity of thirty-two years, published (in 
1428,) an account of his adventures. He 
conceived the idea (which has since become 
so popular) of illustrating these travels by ap- 
pending, as a specimen of the languages of 
the countries in which he had sojourned, the 
Lord’s Prayer in Armenian, and also in the 
Tartar tongue. The example was imitated 
by later scholars. 

William Postel, in 1538, published the 
Lord’s Prayer in five languages; Theodore 
Bibliander, ten years later, increased the num- 
ber to fourteen; Conrad Gesner, in 1555 to 
twenty-two, to which Angelo Rocca, an Au- 
gustinian bishop, added three more (one of 
them Chinese), in 1591; and Jerome Me- 
giser, in 1592, extended the catalogue to for- 
ty. John Baptiste Gramaye, a professor of 
Louvain, made a still more considerable stride 
in advance. He was taker prisoner by the 
Algerine corsairs in the beginning of the next 
century, and collected no less than a hundred 
different versions of the same prayer, which 
he published in 1622; but this work séems to 
have attracted very little notice; for, more 
than forty years later, a collection made 
(1668) by Dr. Wilkins, - English divine, 
mathematician, and philologer of considera- 
ble eminence), contains no more than fifty. 

In all these works, however, the only object 


* When Nestorius wrote to Pope Celestine (A. p. 
430) to give an account of the controversy since 
known under his name, the latter laid his letter 
aside for a time, “not being acquainted with the 





Greek language.’’ See Waich’s Historie der Ket- 
zereien, vol. v. p. 701. 
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appears to have been to collect as large as 
possible a number of languages, without any 
attention to critical arrangement. But, in the 
latter part of the same century, the collection 
of Andrew Miiller (which comprises eighty- 
three Pater Nosters) exhibits a considerable 
advance in the particular. Men began, too, 
to arrange and classify the various families of 
languages. Francis Junius published the 
. Lord’s Prayer in nineteen different languages 
of the German family ; and Nicholas Witsen 
devoted himself to the languages of Northern 
Asia—the great Siberian family,—in eleven 
of which he published the same prayer in 
1692. This improvement, however, was not 
universal ; for although the great collection 
of John Chamberlayne and David Wilkins, 
rinted at Amsterdam in 1715, contains the 
rd’s Prayer in a hundred and fifty-two lan- 
guages, and that of Gesner, the well-known 
Orientalischer und Occidentalischer Sprach- 
meister (Leipzig, 1748), in two hundred, they 
are both compiled upon the old plan, and have 
little value except as mere specimens of the 
various languages which they contain. 

It is not so with a collection published near 
the close of the same century, by a learned 
Spanish Jesuit, Don Lorenzo Hervas y Pan- 
dura.* It is but one of a vast variety of 
philological works from the same prolific pen, 
which appeared, year after year, at Cesena, 
originally in Italian, though they were all 

erwards published in a Spanish translation, 
in the author’s native country. Father Her- 
va’s collection contains the Lord's Prayer in 
no less than three hundred and seven languages, 
besides hymns and other prayers in twenty- 
two additional dialects, in which the author 
was not able to find the Pater Noster. But 
its most important feature consists in the ad- 
dition of grammatical analyses and notes, by 
which it is sought to explain and illustrate the 
structure of the languages themselves. These, 
as might be expected in a first essay, are often 
imperfect and unsatisfactory ; but they are at 
least a step in the right direction, and led the 
way to the more accurate and scientific inves- 
tigations of the present century. 

Almost at the very same time with this im- 
portant publication of Hervas, a more exten- 
sive philological work made its appearance in 
the extreme north, under the patronage, and 
indeed the direct inspiration, of the Empress 
Catherine II. of Russia.t The plan of this 
or was more comprehensive than that 
of the collectors of the Lord’s Prayer. It 


* Saggio prattico delle Lingue: con Prolegomene, 


“e una Raccolta de Orazioni Domenicali in piu di 
300 Lingue e Dialetti. Cesena, 1757. 

t Linguarum totius Orbis Voeabularia compara- 
tiva, Augustissim cura collecta. Sectionis prime, 
Lingn ‘uropx et Asis complectens, Pars prior. 

2 vols. 4to. Petropoli, 1786—9. 
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consisted of a vocabulary of two hundred and 
seventy-three familiar and ordinary words, in 
part selected by the Empress herself, and 
drawn up in her own hand. The vocabulary, 
which is very judiciously chosen, is translated 
into two hundred and one languages. The 
compilation of this vast rap nner catalogue 
of words, was entrusted to the celebrated phi- 
lologer, Pallas, assisted by the most eminent 
scholars of the northern capital ; among whom 
the most efficient seems to have been Bak- 
meister, the Librarian of the Imperial Aca- 
demy of St. Petersburg. The opportunities 
afforded by the patronage of a sovereign who 
held at her disposition the service of the 
functionaries of a vast, and, in the literal 
sense of the word, a polyglot empire like 
Russia, were turned to the best account. 
Languages entirely beyond the reach of 
private research, were unlocked at her com- 
mand; and the rude and hitherto almost 
unnamed dialects of Siberia, of Northern 
Asia, of the Halieutian islanders, and the no- 
madic tribes of the Arctic shores, find a place 
in this monster vocabulary, beside the more 
— tongues of Europe and the East, 
Nevertheless, the vocabulary of Pallas (pro- 
bably from the circumstance of its being 

rinted altogether in the Russian character* 
is but little familiar to our philologers, and is 
chiefly known from the valuable materials 
which it supplied to Adelung and his colleagues 
in the compilation of the well-known Mithri- 
dates. Of the last-named work, it is hardly 
necessary for us to speak.f It closes this long 


* A portion of the edition contains a Latin pre- 
face, explanatory of the plan and contents; but the 
majority of the copies have this preface in Russian; 
col, in all, the character emploved throughout the 
body of the work is Russian. This character, how- 
ever, may be mastered with so little difficulty, that 
seein, its adoption can hardly be said to in- 
terfere materially with the usefulness of the work; 
and the use of the Russian character had many 
advantages over the Roman in accurately repre- 
senting the various sounds, especially those of the 
northern languages 

An alphabetical digest (4 vols. 4to. 1720—1) of 
all the words contained in the vocabulary (arrang- 
ed in the order of the alphabet without reference 
to language) was complied, a few years later, b 
Theodor Jankiewitsch de Miriewo, by which it 
may be seen at once to what language each word 
belongs. But it is said to be most unscientific in 
its plan and execution; and the Empress wus so dis- 
satisfied with it, that the work was suppressed and 
is now extremely rare. 

t Mithridates, oder allgemeine Sprachenkunde; 
mit dem Vater Unser, als Sprach- Probe, in bevnahe 
funfhundert Sprachen und Mund-Arten. Yon Jos, 
Christoph Adelung, Berlin, 1806. ‘The first volume 
contains the languages of Asia; the second, which, 
under the direction of Dr. Severinus Vater, was 

ublished after Adelung’s death, but chiefly from 
1is own papers, — the European families 
the Celtic, German, Basque, ete.; the third, which 
is in the languages of Africa and America, appenr- 
ed in parts between 1812 and 1816; and the work 
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series of philological collections ; but although 


in its general plan, it is only an expansion of 


the original idea of the first simple traveller 
who presented to his countrymen, as spe- 
cimens of the languages of the countries which 
he had visited, versions in each language of 
that Prayer which is most familiar to every 
Christian, yet it is not only far more extensive 
in its range than of its predecessors, but also 
infinitely more philosophical in its method. 
: There can be no doubt that the selection, in 
the first instance, of a prayer so idiomatical, 
and so constrained in its form, as the Lord’s 
Prayer, was far from judicious. As a spe- 
‘cimen of the structure of the various lan- 
guaes, the choice of it was singularly infe- 
citous ; and the utter disregard of the prin- 
ciples of criticism (and in truth of everything 
beyond the mere multiplication of specimens, 
which marks all the early collections,.is an 
additional aggravation of its original defect. 
But it is not so in the Mithridates of Adelung. 
The Mithridates retains the Lord’s Prayer, it 
is true, like the rest, as the specimen (although 
not the only one) of each language; but it 
abandons the unscientific arrangement of the 
older collections, the languages in it being 
distributed into groups according to their 
ethnographical affinities. The versions, too, 
are much more carefully made; they are ac- 
companied by notes and critical illustrations, 


and in general, each language or dialect is 


minutely and elaborately described. In a 
word, the Mithridates, although, as might be 
expected, still -_ far short of perfection, 
is a strictly philosophical contribution to the 
study of ethnography ; and has formed the 
basis, as well as the text, of the researches of 
all the mp in the modern schools of com- 
tive philology. 
PWe hope alluded to this curious series of 
publications more as illustrating the progress 
of philological studies, than as affording any 
adequate idea of the actual attainments of 
the several authors. Many of them made no 
pretence, in reference to the great majorit 
of the languages included in their several col- 
Jections, to anything beyond the simple charac- 
ter of compilers. Very few, indeed, could 
claim a more intimate acquaintance with them 
all than was required for the mere mechanical 
accuracy of the publication; and even the 
few whose scholarship was of a higher and 
more ambitious character, fall far short of that 
lofty standard by which those are to be 
measured whose names can be considered 
ad of any comparison with that of Mezzo- 
ti. 


was completed in the following year by a supple- 
mentary volume, edited by Vater and the younger 
Adelung. For the languages of America, the work 
is chiefly indebted to the researches of Humboldt. 
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Among the many who have attained to 
eminence as linguists, the vast majority will be 
found to have contented themselves with such 
familiarity as enabled them to understand and 
critically interpret the written lan $y 
even in this respect, it is exceedingly difficult, 
in by far the greater number of cases, to as 
certain the true extent of the accomplishment. 
The earlier linguists after the revival of letters, 
for the most part devoted themselves to the 
cultivation of the dead languages. The Greek 
scholars who were driven td the west by the 
Moslem occupation of Constantinople, bro 
their language in its best and most attractive. 
form to the universities of Italy. The Jews 
and Moors. who were exiled from Spain by 
the harsh and impolitic measures of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, deposited through all the schools. 
of Europe the seeds of a solid and critical 
knowledge of the Hebrew, Arabic, and their 
cognate languages; and the fruits may be 
discerned at a comparatively early period in 
the biblical studies of the time. The Com- 
plutensian Polyglot (151 » though the first, 
is a most creditable example of the zeal with 
which the study of Oriental literature was 
even then pursued. 

It is not our purpose, however, to dwell. 
upon the mere scholars or philologers who form. 
the larger proportion of our catalogue of 
linguists. e shall content ourselves with 
enumerating the most eminent among them ;- 
—our principal concern being with those in 
whom the faculty of speaking a multiplicity 
of languages was remarkably developed. 

It is curious that almost all the British 
linguists (except the Admirable Crichton) 
belong to the former class—that of mere 
scholars. Neither Brian Walton, the compiler 
of the Walton Polyglot; nor his friend and 
fellow-laborer, Edward Castell, author of the 
Polyglot Lexicon ; nor the learned and witty, 
but eccentric, Bishop Wilkins; nor John 
Chamberlayne, editor of the well-known col- 
lection of Pater Nosters: nor even the ac- 
complished and elegant scholar, Sir William 
Jones, though he is known to have acquired, 
more or less completely, no less than twenty- 
eight languages; would appear to have pos- 
sessed a facility of speaking languages at all 
commensurate with their attainments as scholars 
in that department. 

Perhaps, indeed, the same may be said of 
all those who have written much in this de- 
partment of languages. The amount of time 
necessarily devoted to mere authorship, may 
be supposed to have made it difficult for them 
to cultivate the accomplishment of speaking ; 
we have little doubt, moreover, that the two 
pursuits are entirely distinct in their character, 
and that very different faculties of mind are 
required in order to command eminent suc- 
cess in‘one and in the other. The great bib- 
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lical scholars Theodore Buchmann,* Adrian 
Yan der Jonghe, and Bonaventure Smet ; the 
well-known naturalists Gesner and Claude 
Duret ; t even the eminent travellers (although 
travel would seem specially calculated to 
develop the faculty of speaking) Thevenot, 
the originator of the Academie des Sciences; 
Thevet; Megiser, author of the Thesaurus 
Polyglottus ; Gramaye ; and the elder Niebuhr ; 
all owe their reputation as linguists, exclusive- 
ly, or almost exclusively, to book knowledge. 

-The same is true, although perhaps in a 
minor degree, of many of the great modern 
masters of philology. Vater’s fame rests 
chiefly on his Oriental studies. Rask gave 
himself entirely to the analogies of the Sans- 
erit with its European descendants, and 
especially to the great Scandinavian family. 
Nor are we aware that even Adelung himself, 
notwithstanding the universal and all-embrac- 
ing scope of his immortal work, has established 
any t claim to what constitutes the pecu- 
liar fame of Mithridates, beyond the mere as- 
sumption of his name as the title of his publi- 
cation. 

There are some of the modern scholars, how- 
ever, whom it would be most unjust to include 
in this general description. First among them 
will occur to every reader the name of the 
celebrated Peter Simon Pallas, to whom we 
are indebted for the great comparative voca- 
bulary already described. He was born at 
Berlin in 1741, and his early studies were 
tainly directed to natural philosophy, which 
he appears to have cultivated in all its branches. 
His reputation as a naturalist procured for 
him in¢1767 an invitation from Catherine II. 
of Russia, to exchange the distinguished posi- 
tion which he occupied at the Hague for a 

rofessorship in the Academy of St. Peters- 
His arrival in that capital occurred just 

at the time of the departure of the cele- 
brated scientific expedition to Siberia for the 
purpose of observing the transit of Venus; 
and, as their mission also embraced the geo- 
graphy|and natural history of Siberia, Pallas 
ly. accepted an invitation to accompany 
Tens They set out in June, 1768, and after 
exploring the vast plains of European Russia, 
the borders of Calmuck Tartary, and the 


* Buchmann may possibly fail of being recog- 
nized under this name (Ang. Bookman). Like 
most of the scholars of his day, he classicized it 
into the Greek equivalent, Bibliandtr. The same 
may be said of an author mentioned in a former 
page(29), Van der Jonghe ( Young), who translated 
this Dutch name into Junius ; and of the Belgian 
Smet (Smith), who appears in the Latin of his time 
as Vulcanius. 

+ This eminent but eccentric man is said to have 
known seventeen languages, and even to have per- 
suaded himself that he hail discovered akey to the 
languages of birds and beasts, and even that of the 
angelic choir. He died in 1611. 
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shores of the Caspian, they crossed the Ural 
Mountains, examined the celebrated mines of 
Catherinenburg, proceeded to Tobolsk, the. 
capital of Siberia, and penetrated across the 
mountains to the Chinese frontier, whence 
Pallas returned by the route of Astrakan and 
the Caucasus to St. Petersb He reached 
that city in July, 1774, with broken health 
and hair prematurely whitened by sickness 
and fatigue. He resumed his place in the 
academy ; and was rewarded by the Empress 
with many distinctions and lucrative employ- 
ments, one of which was the charge of instruct- 
ing the. young grand-dukes, Alexander and 
Constantine. It was during these years that 
he devoted himself to the compilation of the 
Vocabularia Comparativa ; but, in 1795, he 
returned to the Crimea, (where he had ob- 
tained an extensive gift of territory from the 
Empress) for the purpose of recruiting his 
health and pursuing his researches. ra 
residence there of fifteen years, he returned 
to Berlin in 1810, where he died in the fol- 
lowing year. It will be seen, therefore, that 
the study of languages was but a subordinate 
pursuit of this extraordinary man. His fame 
is mainly due to his researches in science. It 
is to him that we owe the reduction of the as- 
tronomical observations of the expedition of 
1768 ; and Cuvier gives him the credit of 
completely renewing the ‘science of geology, 
and of almost entirely re-constructing that of 
natural history. It 1s difficult, nevertheless, to 
arrive at an exact conclusion as to his power 
as a speaker of foreign lan s, although it 
is clear that his habits of life as a traveller and 
scientific explorer, not only facilitated, but 
even directly necessitated for him the exercise 
of that faculty to a far greater degree than in 
the case of.most of the older philologers. 

The career of Pallas bears a very remark- 
able resemblance to that of a more modern 
scholar, also a native of Berlin, Julius Henry 
Klaproth. He was the son of the celebrated 
chemist of that name, and was born in 1783. 
In his youth he devoted himself to his father’s 
science and its kindred studies; but, after a 
time, he gave his attention exclusively to the 
cultivation of oriental lan ; and, in 
1802, established at Dresden the Asiatic Ma- 
gazine, which has since rendered so many im- 

rtant services to Eastern literature. Like 

allas, he was invited to St. Petersburg, and, 
like him, he attached himself to an expedition 
rtly scientific, partly — despatched to 
ekin in 1805. Vike im, too, he separated 
from the main body of the expedition for the 
purpose of more unrestrainedly pursuing his 
scientific researches ; and he returned to 
sia in 1807, with a vast and variots collection 
< notes on the a R a 
apanese languages. With a similar object 
was shortly after sent by the academy to col- 
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lect information on the languages of the tribes 
of the- Caucasus, from which mission he re- 
turned in 1810. He soon after quitted St. 
Petersburg for his native city, where, however, 
he did not settle; but, after spending some 
time in Italy, he took up his residence in 
Paris, established the Société Asiatique, and 
the chief editor of its well-known 
journal. It was there also, that he published 
is great works—the Asia Polyglotta and the 
‘New Mithridates.’ He died in 1835. Klap- 
roth’s attainments as a linguist, however, ap- 
pear to have lain chiefly in the single family 
of languages which he made the study of his 
life ; nor can he be enumerated among those 
who have distinguished themselves as speakers 
of foreign languages. 

There is another distinguished scholar of 
modern Germany whom we cannot pass over 
in this enumeration, especially as his name is 
almost unknown to our English philologers, 
Christian William Buttner. He was born at 
Wolfenbiittel in 1716, and was destined by his 
father (an apothecary) for the medical profes- 
sion; but although, like both those of whom 
we have been speaking, he gave his attention 
in the first instance to the sciences preparatory 
to that profession, the passion of his life be- 
came philology, and especially in its relation 
to the great science of ethnography. It was a 
saying of Cuvier’s that Linneus and Buttner 
realized by their united studies the title of 
Grotius’s celebrated work “ De Jure Nature 
et Gentium ;” Linneus by his pursuit of Natu- 
ral History assuming the first, and Buttner by 
his ethnological studies appropriating the sec- 
ond, as.the respective spheres of their opera- 
tions. In every country which Buttner vis- 
ited, he acquired not only the general lan- 
guage, but the most minute peculiarities of its 
provincial dialects. Few literary lives are re- 
corded in history which present such a picture 
of self-denial and of privation voluntarily en- 
dured in the cause of learning, as that of Butt- 
ner. His library and museum, accumulated 
from the hoardings of his paltry income, were 
exceedingly extensive and most valuable. In 
order to scrape together the means for their 
_—— purchase, he contented himself during 

e greater part of his later life with a single 
meal per day, the cost of which never ex- 
ceeded a silber-groschen, or somewhat less 
than three half-pence! It may be inferred, 
however, from what has been said, that Butt- 
ner’s attainments were mainly those of a book- 
man. In the scanty notices of him which we 
have gleaned, we do not find that his power 
of speaking foreign languages was at all what 
mig t have been expected from the extent 
‘and variety of his book knowledge. But his 
services as a scientific philologer were infi- 
nitely more important as well as more perma- 
ment than any such ephemeral faculty. He 
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was the first to observe and to cultivate the 
true relations of the monosyllabic lan 
of southern Asia, and to place them at the 
head of his scheme of the Asiatic and Euro- 
pean languages. He was the first to conceive, 
or at least to carry out, the theory of the geo- 
graphical distribution of languages ; and he 
may be looked on as the true founder of the 
science of glossography. He was the first to 
systematize and to trace the origin and affilia- 
tions of the various alphabetical characters ; 
and his researches in the history of the palx- 
ography of the Semitic family may be said to 
have exhausted the subject. Nevertheless, he 
has himself written very little ; but he com- 
municated freely to others the fruits of his re- 
searches ; and there are few of the philologers 
of his time who have not confessed their obli- 
gations to him. Michaelis, Schlétzer, Gatte- 
rer, and almost every other German scholar 
of note, have freely acknowledged both the 
value of his communications and the generous 
and liberal spirit in which they were imparted. 

The catalogue of linguists eminent for the 
faculty of speaking a number of languages, 
though much more curious, is nevertheless, also 
far inferior in number. The earliest example 
of this accomplishment after the revival of let- 
ters, is that of the celebrated Giovanni Pico 
della Mirandola, son of the Duke John Fran- 
cis of that name. He was born in 1463, and 
from his childhood was regarded as one of the 
wonders of the age. Before he had completed 
his tenth year, he delivered lectures in civil 
and canon law, and was reputed a prodigy of 
eloquence. At the age of eighteen, he had 
the reputation of knowing no less than twenty- 
two languages, a considerable number of which 
he spoke with fluency. And while he thus 
successfully cultivated the department of*lan- 
guages, he was, at the same time, an extrao 
dinary proficient in all the other knowledge of 
his age. Making every allowance for the 
pedantry of his celebrated thesis at Rome in 
1486, the nine hundred propositions of which 
it consisted comprised every department of 
knowledge cultivated at that period ; nor can 
there be much doubt that, if his career had 
been prolonged to the usual term of human life, 
his reputation might have equalled that of al- 
most any of the scholars, whether of the an- 
cient or the modern world. He was cut off, 
however, at the early age of thirty-one. It is 
not unnatural to suppose that the rank of Pico, 
as well as the singular precocity of his talents, 
may have led to a false and exaggerated esti- 
mate of his acquirements. But even allowing 
all reasonable abatement on this score, he must 
be regarded as well worthy a high rank in the 
list of those who have made themselves a name 
by their linguistic attainments. 

The celebrated Rabbinical scholar, William 
Postel, although less brilliant than Pico, ap- 
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pears to have been but little inferior to him in 
the extent and variety of his acquirements as 
a linguist. He was born at Doleric in 1510, 
and was one of the many scholars attracted to 
the French Court by the munificent patron- 
age of Francis I. He was sent to the East by 
that monarch on a literary mission similar to 
that undertaken recently under the auspices 
of Louis Philippe and M. de Villemain, his 
Minister of Public Instruction, to collect and 
bring home Greek and Oriental MSS. On 
his return he was appointed Professor of 
Mathematics and also of Oriental Languages 
in the College de France; but the wild and 
visionary character of his mind appears to have 
been quite unsuited to any settled pursuit.— 
He offered himself soon afterwards to the 
newly founded society of the Jesuits, from 
whom, however, he soon separated. After 
many wanderings in France, Italy, and Ger- 
many, he undertook a second expedition to 
the East, whence he returned wilder and 
more visionary than ever; and although his 
enthusiasm and eloquence attracted many fol- 
lowers, his subsequent career was but a suc- 
cession of difliculties and embroilments, until 
eventually he was placed under surveillance 
in the Monastery of St. Martin des Champs, 
close to Paris, where he died in 1581. Pos- 
tel’s attainments in languages, living an dead, 
are well known to have been very extraor- 
dinary ; but it is difficult to form an exact 
estimate of his powers asa speaker. He is 
said to have been able to converse in most of 
the living languages, and he himself used to 
boast that he could go round the entire world 
without ever requiring the aid of an interpre- 
ter. 
A celebrity as a linguist equally distinguish- 
ed, and even more unamiable, than Postel’s, is 
that of his countryman and contemporary, the 
eer of the two Scaligers. The personal 

istory of Joseph Justus Scaliger is too well 
known to be repeated at much length here. 
He was born at Agen in 1544, and made his 
school studies at Bordeanx, where he was only 
remarkable for his exceeding dulness, having 
spent three years in a painfully laborious at- 
tempt to mister the first rudiments of the 
Latin languaze. These clouds of the morning, 
however, were but the prelude of a brilliant 
day. Ifis after successes were proportionate- 
ly rapid aud complete. The stories which are 
told of him seem almost legendary. He is 
said to have read the entire Iliad and Odyssey 
in twenty-one days, and to have run throagh 
the Greek Dramatists and Lyric Poets in four 
months. Ile was but seventeen years old 
when he produced his CEdipus. At the same 
age he was able to speak Hebrew with all the 
fluency of a Rabbi. His application to study 
was unremitting, and hig powers of endurance 
are described as beyond all example. He 
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himself tells, that even in the darkness of the 
night, when he awoke from his brief slumbers, ' 
he was able (so powerful was his vision) to 
read without lighting his lamp!* After a 
brilliant career at Paris, he was invited to oc- 
cupy the chair of Belles Lettres at Leyden, 
where the best part of his life was spent. « 
Like most eminent linguists, Scaliger pos- 
sessed the faculty of memory in an extraor- 
dinary degree. He could repeat eighty coup- 
lets of poetry after a single reading: he knew’ 
by heart every line of his own composition, 
and it was said of him that he never forgot. _ 
anything that he once knew. But with all 
his gifts and all his accomplishments, he con- 
trived to render himself and object of general 
dislike, or at least of general disesteem. His 
vanity was insufferable; and it was of that 
peculiarly offensive kind which is only grati- 
fied at the expense of the depreciation of 
others. His life was a series of literary quar- 
rels; and in the whole annals of literary po- 
lemics, there are none with which, for acrimo- 
ny, virulence, ahd ferocity of vituperation, 
they may not compete. And hence, although 
there is hardly a subject, literary, antiquarian, 
philological, or critical, on which he has not 
written, and (for his age) written well, there 
are few, nevertheless, who have exercised less 
influence upon contemporary opinions. i 
ger spoke thirteen languages, which are enu- 
merated in the following lines of Du Bartas.’ 
The classification is ludicrously unscientific. 


—"Scaliger, meryeille de nétre age, 
Soleil des savants, qui parle elegamment 
Hebreu, Grecois, Romain, Espagnol, Allemand, 
Frangois, Italien, Nubien, Arabique, 

Syriaque, Persian, Anglois, Chaldaique.” 


In his case it is difficult, as in most othe 
to ascertain the degree of his familiarity wit 
each of these. To Du Bartas’s poetical epi- 
thet elegamment, of course no importance is to 
be attached ; and it would perhaps be equally 
unsafe to rely on the depreciatory representa- 
tions of his Seth antagonists. One thing, 
at least, is certain, that he himself made the 
most of the aécomplishment. He was not the 
man to hide his light from any overweening 
delicacy. The malicious wits of his own day 
used to say, that there could be no doubt as 
to his powers in one particular department of 
each language—its Billingsgate vocabulary.— 
There was not one, they said, of the thirteen 
languages to which he laid claim, in which he 
was not perfectly qualified to scold, whatever 


* Strange and apocryphal.as this anecdote may 
seem, it is told seriously by Scaliger himself, who 
adds that the same extraordinary power was ) o 
sessed also by Jerome Cardan and by his. father. 
See the curious article in Moreri, voce “ Scaliger.” 
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his acquaintance with it in other respects 


7“ be. 
jith these men, however, the study of lan- 
ges formed almost the business of life ;— 
But it was not so with their brilliant contempo- 
rary, the “ Admirable Crichton,” who, notwith- 
standing the universality of his reputation, be- 
came equally eminent in this particular branch. 
There is not an accomplishment which he did 
mot possess in its greatest perfection—from 
the most abstruse departments of scholarship, 
philosophy, and divinity, down to the mere 
physical gifts and graces of the musician, the 
athlete, the swordsman, and the cavalier.— 
Many of the details which are told of him are 
doubtless exaggerated, and perhaps legendary ; 
but Tytler has shown that the substance of 
his history, prodigious as it seems, is perfectly 
reliable. As regards the particular subject of 
our present inquiry, one account states that, 
when he was but sixteen years old, he spoke 
ten languages. Another informs us that, at the 
age of twenty, the number of languages of 
which he was master exactly equalled the num- 
ber of his years. But the most tangible data 
which we possess, are drawn from his cele- 
brated thesis in the University of Paris, in 
which he undertook to dispute in any twelve 
languages—Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Greek, 
Latin, Spanish, Italian, French, English, Ger- 
man, Flemish,and Slavonic. We are inclined 
to believe that Crichton’s acquirements ex- 
tended at least so far as this. 

It might seem that a vague challenge to dis- 
pute in any one out of such a number of for- 
eign tongues was an empty and unsubstan- 
tial boast, and a mere exhibition of vanity, 

erfectly safe from the danger of exposure, 

ut it is clear that Crichton’s challenge was 
not so unpractical as this. He not only speci- 
fied the languages of his challenge, but there 
is not one of those that he selected which 
was not represented in the University of Paris 
at that time, not only sufficiently to test the 
proficiency of the daring disputant, but to se- 
cure his ignominious exposure if there were 
grounds to suspect him of charlatanism or im- 
posture. 

One of the scholars engaged in the compi- 
lation of Walton’s Polyglot, Andrew Miller, 
has left a reputation less marvellous, but 
sibly more solid. He was born at Greiffen- 
hagen in Pomerania, but settled in England, 
where he had a large share in the great work 
just named. He was perhaps the first Eu- 
ropean scholar, who, without actually visiting 
China, acquired a mastery of its language ; 
and he is certainly one of the first who de- 
serted the track of the old philologers, and 
attempted the comparative study of lan- 
fuages on principles approaching to those 
which modern science has made familiar. But 
although a most laborious man and a volumi- 
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nous writer, Miiller’s views were visionary 
and unpractical. He professed to have de- 
vised a plan of teaching, so complete, that by - 
adopting it a perfect knowledge of Chinese 
could be acquired in half a year, and so sim- 
ple, that it could be applied to the instruction 
of persons of the most ordinary capacity.— 
We have never seen any detailed account of 
the number of languages to which he actually | 
laid claim, but Haller states that he spoke no 
less than twenty. 

It is scarcely allowable to introduce in such 
companionship the more humble pretensions 
of a scholar already named as the compiler of 
one of the collections of the Lord’s Prayer, 
John Chamberlayne, who is said to have been 
acquainted with, and perhaps to have spoken, 
ten languages. The celebrated Roman Catho- 
lic controversialist, Eusebius Renaudot,* ap- 
proaches nearer tocompetition. He possessed 
a thorough knowledge of seventeen languages, 
in the greater number of which he was able 
to converse with fluency. We may also add 
to our list the Spanish ex-Jesuit, Padre Her- 
vaz, already referred to; especially as he oc- 
cupied during the last years of his life an of- 
fice which Mezzofanti has since made remark- 
able—that of Librarian of the Vatican col- 
lection. His voluminous publications evince 
not only a literal acquaintance with a prodi- 

ious number of languages, but a critical 

nowledge of their structures and their affini- 
ties. But in the absence of any detailed me- 
moir, we are unable to ascertain how far this 
fayiliarity extended to the spoken languages 
themselves. 

It would be easy to extend this list much 
farther if we include in it the minor celebri- 
ties of the department. But examples of more 
than average attainments have become so nu- 
merous in our own generation, that it would be 
wearisome to descend lower in the scale. We 
must therefore pass by many whose preten- 
sions stood sufficiently high in their day—even 
royal linguists like Charles V., Catherine of 
Russia, and above all, that strange combina- 
tion of eccentricity and genius, Christina of 
Sweden, who was mistress of no less than 
eight languages. 

There are others, too, whose fame, as rest- 
ing upon apocryphal or insufficient testimony, 
does not bear the ordeal of criticism. When 
the pretension to familiarity with languages 
reaches a certain point, it is in most cases easi- 
ly maintained, and even extended, by the dif- 
ficulty of applying any satisfactory test. An 
amusing example is mentioned in the second 
volume of Baron Von Zach’s “ Correspon- 


* He is the author of the fourth and fifth volumes 
of the celebrated work, Perpetuite de la Foi sur l’ 
Eucharistie. The first three volumes are by the 
well-known Jansenist leaders, Anthony Arnauld 
and Nicole. 
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dance Astronomique,” of a’certain Pére Wei- 
tenaner, who in the “ literary circles” of the 
Tyrolese capital, Innspruck, had the reputa- 
tion of speaking “ from eighteen to two dozen 
different languages,” and who claimed to have 
invented a plan according to which languages 
could be acquired with perfect facility at the 
rate of from twenty-four hours to a month 
each.” “I was complaisant enough,” says the 
traveller, whose report is cited in the “ Corres- 
ndance,” “ to Malhove this, as I had believed 
what the old historians tell of Mithridates 
ing the languages of the twenty-two na- 
tions who were subject to his sway. Accord- 
ingly I went to see this rival of the king of 
Pontus; and, by way of trial, I addressed him 
in German. He answered me in Tyrolese pa- 
tois, so discordant and unintelligible, that I 
concluded that German was not one of the 
tongues to which this rare genius laid claim. 
I tried him, therefore, in French and Italian; 
but I think it must have been in Hebrew that 
he replied, for I could not understand a single 
word of his answer.”* We have found more 
than one Pére Weitenauer among the names 
which figure as celebrities in the popularly 
received catalogues of eminent linguists. 

It is with the most unexceptionable of these 
however, those whose fame rests upon the most 
unsuspected testimony—that we have to con- 
trast the subject of our present notice. And 
whatever absolute judgment we may form of 
the actual extent of his own attainments, it is 
impossible to hesitate as to the relative esti- 
mate at which we must arrive. In the varie- 
pe in the extent, in the exactness, in the rea- 
_ diness, and in the completeness of his knowl- 

edge of languages, Mezzofanti immeasurably 
transcends them all. . 

Gruserre GasPpARDO MEZZOFANTI was 
the son of an humble carpenter, and was born 
at Bologna, September 17th, 1774. He was 
sent to one of the charity schools of his na- 
tive city, and was destined by his father to 
follow his own trade, at which it is said that he 
actually worked in his early boyhood. Accord- 
ing to one account, which, although not con- 
tained in any of the published memoirs, is de- 
rived from a distinguished Anglican dignitary, 
once a pupil of Mezzofanti, it was while he 
was thus employed that he attracted the no- 
tice of the good old Oratorian, Father Respi- 
ghi, to whom he was indebted for his release 

rom the uncongenial lot for which his father 
had designed him. 

The place where his work-bench was fixed, 
was, as is usual in Italy, in the open air, and 
under the window of this old clergyman, who 
privately instructed a number of pupils in 
Greek and Latin. Young Mezzofanti, over- 
hearing the lessons, caught up the instruction 


* Correspondance Astronomique, tome ii. p. 514. 
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with that marvellous facility which distinguish- 
ed his after life; and one day surprised his 
unconscious teacher with the discovery that 
without even having seen a Greek book, and 
without knowing a single letter of the alpha- 
bet, he had acquired a very extensive and 
very accurate knowledge of the great body 
of the words contained in the books which he 
had heard explained in these stolen lectures! 
Respighi, who was a most kind hearted and 
enlightened man, at once resolved to save for 
literature a nag of such promise, himself 
undertook the task of instructing him in 
Greek and Latin; and on his declaring his 
preference for the ecclesiastical profession, 
laced him at the episcopal seminary of Bo- 
ogna. 

The meagre notices of his early career 


which have been preserved, contain hardly 
anything of interest for our present purpose. 
He learned in college Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 


and Arabic. His first lessons in German were 
derived from a Bolognese ecclesiastic, the ab- 
bate Thiuli. He picked up French from an 
old priest of Blois; Swedish from a Swed- 
ish physician who had settled at Bologna ; and 
Coptic from a learned clergyman, the Canoni- 
co Mingarelli. And itis plain from what is 
told of ‘him, that then, as later, the faculty of 
memory was that through which he mainly 
worked in the acquirement of his linguistic 
stores. 

One of his recorded school-boy feats was 
to repeat, after a single reading, a folio page 
of St. John Chrysostome, which he had never 
before seen; and other exercises of memory 
equally ready and equally remarkable are men- 
tioned among the recollections of his youth. 

He was admitted to priest’s orders in 1797, 
and in the end of that year was appointed pro- 
fessor of Arabic in the University. In the 
following year, however, he was deprived, on 
his refusing to take the oaths required by the 
new Cisalpine Republic; and, until the year 
1804, when he was again restored, he eked 
out a scanty income by private tuition, es- 

cially in the Marescalchi family, where 
- had the advantage of an extensive and 
curious library, particularly rich in the de- 
partment of languages. His fidelity to the 

pal cause, in the contests between Pius 

II. and Napoleon, led to his being, a second 
time, deprived of his professorship, in 1808, 
though " was invited by the Emperor to 
Paris, with most brilliant prospects; but in 
1812 he obtained the place of assistant libra- 
rian; and on the return of Pius VII. from 
his exile, in 1814, his fidelity, as well as his 
other distinguished merits, received a more 
fitting reward, in the appointment of princi- 
pal librarian and regent of studies in the uni- 
versity. 

To the duties of these offices he devoted 



























himself assiduously, and he refused every soli- 
citation by which it was sought to withdraw him 
from his native city. Murat endeavored to 
lure him to Naples; the Grand Duke of Tus- 
eany invited him to Florence; the Emperor 
Francis held out tempting offers in Vienna; 
Pius VII. employed every instance to obtain 
his services at Rome. But he was proof 
against them all, and continued, with the ex- 
ception of a few brief excursions to Modena, 
to Mantua, to Leghorn, Pisa, and Rome, to 
reside in Bologna, until the accession of Gre- 
gory XVI. in 1831. 

It was during these years that he acquired the 
largest proportion of his knowledge of lan- 
guages. Very few particulars, however, of the 
marvellous history are preserved, beyond the 
names of a few individuals, (none of them pos- 
sessing any particular interest,) from whom he 
is said to have received information or instruc- 
tion in some of the many languages which he 
contrived to master. His position was not so 
unfavorable for these studies as might at first 
sight be supposed. In those days Bologna 
was the high road to Rome, and few visitors 
to that capital failed to tarry for a short time 
at Bologna, to examine the many objects of 
interest which it contains. To all of these 
Mezzofanti found a ready and welcome access. 
There were few with whom his fertile voca- 
bulary did not supply some medium of com- 
munication ; but, even when the stranger could 
not speak any except the unknown tongue, 
Mezzofanti’s ready ingenuity soon enabled 
him to establish a system for the interchange 
of thought. A very small number of leading 
words sufficed asa foundation; and the al- 
most instinctive facility with which, by a single 
effort, he grasped all the principal peculiarities 
of the structure of each new language, speedily 
enabled him to acquire enough of the es- 
sential inflections of each to enter on the pre- 
liminaries of conversation. For his marvellous 
instinct of acquisitiveness this was enough. 
The iron tenacity of his memory never let go 
a word, a phrase, an idiom, or even a sound, 
which it once had mastered. 

The circumstance, however, which, more 
than any other, tended to procure for him op- 
portunity of extending his knowledge of lan- 
guages, was the frequent passing and repassing 
of troops through the north of Italy, durin 

those years of war and revolution. Frenc 
and Austrian armies alternately occupied the 
Legations. Russian troops, too, not unfre- 
quently, were to be seen in Bologna. And it 
need scarcely be said that the armies of Aus- 
tria and Russia comprise in their motley ranks 
a larger proportion of languages than those of 
all the rest of Europe beside. Thus the mil- 
itary hospitals of Bologna, which were seldom 
untenanted during the last years of the eight- 
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tury, furnished an admirable field for the 
polyglot studies which had become the passion 
of Mezzofanti’s life. He was at all times most 
assiduous in his attendance upon the sick ; and 
his priestly ministrations, both within and 
without the hospitals, afforded him ample op- 
portunities of increasing his store. -He was 
soon marked out as the ‘ foreigners’ confessor’ 
amiga ag dei _forestieri) of Bol ; an of- 
ce, which, in Rome and other Roman Ca- 
tholic cities, is generally entrusted to a staff 
consisting of many individuals. Almost every 
foreigner was sure to find a ready resource in 
Mezzofanti; though it more than once hap- 
pened that, as a preliminary step towards re- 
ceiving the confession of the y applying 
for this office of his ministry, he had to place | 
himself as a pupil in the hands of the intend-— 
ing penitent, and to acquire from him or her 
the rudiments of the lan in which they 
were to communicate with each other. The 
process to him was simple enough. If the 
stranger was able to repeat for him the Com- 
mandments, the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ 
Creed, or any one of those familiar prayers 
which are-the common property of ail Chrie- 
tian countries, or even to supply the names 
of a few of the leading ideas of Christian 
theology, as God, sin, virtue, earth, heaven, 
hell, etc., it was sufficient for Mezzofanti. In 
many cases he proceeded to build upon a 
foundation not a whit more substantial. The 
services which he thus rendered to the forei 
soldiery in the hospitals, earned for him the 
grateful notice of their officers; and it is said 
that a lasting friendship with the Russian Ge- 
neral Suwarrow* originated in this way, dur- 
ing one of that rude soldier’s campaigns in 
taly. 

His own account of the process by which 
these various stores were successively gather- 
ed, and which is given by the author of a 
French Memoir named at the head of these 
pages, is very simple and interesting. Mez- 
zofanti, though most liberal and tolerant to all 
others, was zealously devoted to the duties of 
his own profession. ‘I was living in Bologna,’ 
he said, ‘during the war. At that time I was 
young in the ministry, and used to visit the 
military hospitals. met there among the 

tients, Hungarians, Slaves, Germans, Bo- 

emians, etc., whom, although dangerously 
ill or wounded, I was unable to confess or to 
reconcile with the Church. My heart was 
grieved at the sight. I gave myself up to 
the study of these languages, and easily ac- 
quired enovgh to make myself intelligible. I 
needed no more. I began tomake my rounds 


* This ‘singular barbarian,’ to adopt Lord Hol 
land’s epithet, was himself no mean linguist: he 
wrote and spoke, with fluency and exactness, no 
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among the sick beds. Some I managed to 
confess; I talked with others; so that in a 
short time I had considerably enlarged my 
vocabulary. With the blessing of God, as- 
sisted by my own memory and industry, I 
came to know not only the language of the 
countries to which these invalids belonged, but 
even the dialects of the different provinces.” 
“The hotel-keepers, too,” he added, “were in 
the habit of apprising me of the arrival of all 
strangers at Bologna. I made no difficulty, 
when anything was to be learned, about callin 
on them, interrogating them, making notes of 
their communications, and taking instructions 
from them in the pronunciation of their res- 
pective languages. A few learned Jesuits, 
and several Spaniards, Portuguese, and Mexi- 
cans, who resided at Bologna, afforded me va- 
luable aid in learning both the ancient lan- 
guages, and those of their own countries. I 
made it a rule to learn every new grammar, 
and to apply myself to every strange dic- 
tionary that came within my reach. I was 
constantly filling my head with new words ; 
and, whenever any new strangers, whether of 
high or low degree, passed through Bologna, I 
endeavored to turn them to account, using 
the one for the purpose of perfecting my pro- 
nunciation, and the other for that of learning 
the familiar words and turns of expression. 
must confess, too, that it cost me but little 
trouble; for, in addition to an excellent me- 
mory, Gud had blessed me with an incredible 
flexibility of the organs of speech.”* . 
By degrees, as his fame extended, travellers 
from the most distant countries, and speaking 
the most out-of-the-way tongues, began to visit 
Bologna, with the express purpose of seeing 
Mezzofanti. The troubles in Greece and 
among the Christian populations subject to the 
Porte, during and before the outbreak of the 
War of Independence, brought many refugee 
ecclesiastics to Italy. The various revolutions 
of Spain led to more than one Catalonian 
and Valencian priest taking up his residence 
in Bologna. All these pre many more were 
placed under contribution. And it is about 
this period of Mezzofanti’s career, that the 
interesting series of notices compiled by Mr. 
Wattst, may be said to commence. It would 
be impossible, by any observations of our own, 
to place him before our readers in a more 
curious light, than we shall do by recording 
the impressions received of him by those who 
have been, at various times, witnesses of the 
exercise of his extraordinary faculty. Before, 
therefore, we follow him to Rome, where, as 
we shall see, the last years of his life were 


* Esquisse Histor. sur le Card. Mezzofanti. Par 
A. Manavit, p. 104—5. 

t On the Extraordinary Powers of Cardinal Mez- 
zofanti as a Linguist, by Thomas Watts, Esq., vol. 
v. p. 411. 
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spent, we shall insert the most remarkable 
notices which Mr. Watts has collected, of the 
impressions of visitors to Mezzofanti, durin 
his residence in Bologna. Mr. Watts, himse 
a linguist of the very highest attainments, has 
collected these notices from many works— 
_—— French, German, Danish, Russian, 
and Hungarian, sealed books to the generality 
of readers; and as his essay, being printed 
only in the ‘ Proceedings of the Philological 
Society,’ is rare and difficult of access, we 
shall transcribe the most interesting portions 
of them, adding to the series a few additional 
notices derived from other sources. 

The earliest account of Mezzofanti which 
Mr. Watts has found, reaches no further back 
than November, 1817. It was published in 
1819, in Mr. Stewart Rose’s ‘ Letters from the 
‘North of Italy.” 


“ As this a he writes, “ has been fertile 
in every variety of genius, from that which han- 
dles the pencil, to that which sweeps the skies with 
the telescope; so even in this, her least favorite 
beat, she has produced men who, in early life, 
have embraced such a circle of languages, as one 
should hardly imagine their ages would have en- 
abled them to attain. Thus the wonders which 
are related of one of these, Pico di Mirandola, I 
always considered fabulous, till I was myself the 
witness of acquisitions which can scarcely be 
considered less extraordinary. 

“The living lion to whom I allude, is yo 
Mezzofanti of Bologna, who, when I saw him, 
though he was only thirty-six years old, read twen- 
ty and wrote eighteen languages. This is the least 
marvellous part of the story. He spoke all of 
these fluently, and those of which I could judge 
with the most extraordinary precision. t had 
the pleasure of — with him formerly in the 
house of a Bolognese lady, at whose table a Ger- 
man officer declared, he could not have distin- 
guished him from a German. He passed the 
whole of the next day with G and myself, 
and G—— told me he should have taken him for 
an Englishman, who had been sometime out of 
England. A Smyrniote servant who was with 
me, bore equal testimony to his skill in othes 
languages, and declared he might pass for a 
Greek or a Turk, in the dominions of the Grand 
Seignior. But what most surprised me was his 
accuracy; for, during long and repeated conver- 
sations in English, he never once misapplied the 
sign of a tense, that fearful stumbling-block to 
Scotch and Irish, in whose writings there is al- 
ways to be found some abuses of these undefinable 
niceties. The marvel was, if possible, rendered 
more marvellous by this gentleman’s accomplish- 
ments and information, things rare in linguists, 
who generally mistake the means for, the end.— 
It ought also to be stated, that his various ‘acqui- 
sitions had all been made in Bologna, from 
which, when I saw him, he had never wandered 
above thirty miles."—(Letters from the North of 
Italy, ii. 54.) 





It can hardly be necessary to record the 
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testimony of Lord Byron, which has become 
almost a proverb. There is no certainty as to 
the date at which this visit, so characteristic- 
ally described, took place, as it is merely allu- 
ded to casually in a letter written to a friend, 
as one of the memorable events of the writer’s 
life. But we are inclined to think that it 
must have been early in the noble poet’s resi- 
dence in Italy, and before he had attained 
much familiarity with Italian. The spelling 
[Mezzophanti] of Mezzofanti’s name, is a sole- 
cism against one of the fundamental laws of 
Italian orthography, into which we could 
hardly suppose any one long resident in Italy 
to have fallen. Probably Byron’s visit was 
not far removed from that of Stewart Rose. 
“T don’t remember a man amongst them,” 
he says, of foreign literary men generally, 
whom I ever wished to see twice, except per- 
haps Mezzophanti, who is a monster of lan- 
guages, the Briareus of parts of speech, a 
walking polyglot, and more, who ought to 
have existed at the time of the tower of Ba- 
bel, as universal interpreter. He is, indeed, a 
marvel, unassuming also. I tried him in all 
the tongues in which I knew a single oath or 
adjuration to the gods, against post-boys, sava- 
s, Tartars, boatmen, sailors, pilates, gondo- 
ers, muleteers, camel-drivers, vetturini, post- 
masters, post-houses, post, everything; and 
at he astounded me—even to my Eng- 


A year or two later we have an account 
from what might naturally be presumed to be 
the severer pen of the celebrated mathema- 
tician and astronomer, Baron Von Zach, who 
saw Mezzofanti during a visit which he made 
to Bologna, for the purpose of observing the 
annular eclipse of the sun. In the issue of 
his scientific Journal “ Correspondance As- 
tronomique” for February, 1820, he writes:— 

“The annular eclipse of the sun was one 
great curiosity for us, and Signor Mezzofanti 
was another. This extraordinary man is 
really a rival of Mithridates ; he speaks thirty- 
two teem living and dead, in the manner 
Iam going to describe. He accosted me in 
Hungarian, and with a compliment so well 
turned, and in such excellent ar, that I 
was quite taken by surprise and stupefied. 
He afterwards spoke to me in German, at first 
in food Saxon (the Crusca of the Germans), 
and then in the Austrian and Swabian dia- 
lects, with a correctness of accent that amazed 
mé to the last degree, and made me burst into 
a fit of laughter at the thought of the con- 
trast between the language and the appear- 
ance of this astonishing professor. 

“He spoke English to Captain Smyth, 
Russian and Polish to Prince Volkonski, not 
stattering and stammering, but with the same 
volubility as if he had been speaking his 
mother tongue, the dialect of Bologna. I was 
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quite unable to tear myself away from him. 
At a dinner at the cardinal lefate’s, Della 
Spina, his eminence placed me at table next 
him; after having chatted with him in several 
languages, all of which he spoke much better 
than I did, it came into my head to address to 
him on a sudden some words of Wallachian. 
Without hesitation, and without appearing te 
remark what an out-of-the-way dialect I had 
branched off to, off went my polyglot in the 
same language, and so fast, that I was obliged 
to say to him: ‘ Gently, gently, Mr. Abbé ; I 
really can’t follow you; Iam at the end of my 
Latin-Wallachian.’ It was more than forty 
years since I had spoken the language, or 
even thought of it, though I knew it very well 
in my youth, when I served in an Hungarian 
regiment, and was in garrison in Transylva- 
nia. The professor was not only more ready 
in the language than I, but he informed me on 
this occasion, that he knew another tongue 
that I had never been able to get hold of, 
though I had enjoyed better opportunities of 
doing so than he, as I formerly had men that 
spoke it in my regiment. 

“This was the language of the Zigans or 
Gipsies, whom the French so improperly call 
Bohemians, at which the good and genuine 
Bohemians, that is to say, the inhabitants of 
the kingdom of Bohemia, are not a little in- 
dignant. But how could an Italian abbé, who 
had never been out of his native town, find 
means to learn a language that is neither 
written nor printed ? Yn the Italian wars an 
Hungarian regiment was in garrison at Bo- 
logna ; the language-loving professor discov- 
ered a gipsy in it, and made him his teacher, 
and, with the facility and happy memory that 
nature has gifted him with, he was soon mas- 
ter of the language, which, it is believed, is 
nothing but a dialect, and a corrupted one 
into the bargain, of some tribes of Parias in 
Hindoostan.” (Zach; Correspondance As- 
tronomique, vol. iv. pp. 191-2.) 

These marvellous details were received 
with considerable incredulity by some, and 
were explained away by others as the embel- 
lishments of a traveller’s tale. Accordingly, 
the Baron, in a subsequent number of his 
journal, reiterates the statement, and enters 
into fuller explanations regarding it. Allud- 
ing to the similar doubts which are expressed 
by some critics as to the truth of the almost 
equally marvellous statements made by Vale- 
rius Maximus, that “Cyrus knew by name ev- 
ery soldier in his army ;” and that “ Mithri- 
dates was master of the languages of the 
twenty-two nations which were subject to 
him,” the Baron proceeds :— 

“Tt may be s0; we know nothing about it, 
and in consequence we will not contradict 
these critics; but what we know is, that 
Signor Mezzofanti speaks very good German, 
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Hungarian, Slavonic, Wallachian, Russian, 
* Polish, Freneh, and English...I have men- 


tioned my authorities. It has been said that 
Prince Volkonski and Captain Smyth gave 


their testimony in favor of this wonderful 
professor, out of politeness only. But I asked 
the prince alone, how the professor spoke 
Russian, and he told me he should be very 
glad if his own son spoke it as well. The 
child spoke English and French better than 
Russian, having always been in foreign coun- 
tries with his father. The captain said, ‘ the 
professor speaks English better than I do ; 
we sailors knock the language to pieces on 
board our vessels, where we have Scotch and 
Irish, and foreigners of all sorts; there is 
often an odd sort of jargon spoken in a ship ; 
the professor speaks with correctness, and 
even with elegance ; it is easy to see that he 
has studied the language.’ 

“ M. Mezzofanti came one day to see me at 
the hotel where I was staying ; I happened 
not to be in my own rooms, but on a visit to an- 
other traveller who lodged in the same hotel, 
Baron Ulmenstein, a colonel in the King of 
Hanover’s service, who was travelling with 
his lady. M. Mezzofanti was brought to me; 
and, as I was the only person who knew him, 
I introduced him to the company as a professor 
and librarian of the university. He took part 
in the conversation, which was carried on in 
German ; and, after this had gone on for a 
considerable time, the baroness took an op- 
portunity of asking me aside, how it came to 
pass that a German was a professor and li- 

rarian in an Italian university. I replied, 
that M. Mezzofanti was no German, that he was 
a very Italian of that city of Bologna, 
and never been out of it: Judge of the 
astonishment of all the company, and of the 
explanations that followed! My readers, I 
am sure, will not think the testimony of Bar- 
oness Ulmenstein to be suspected. The bar- 
oness is a thorough German, of a cultivated 
mind, and herself speaks four languages in 
great perfection !” 

Next in order comes the account of Lady 
Morgan, who goes into some details of Mezzo- 
fanti’s previous history. Her ladyship appears 
to have met him in the year 1820. ft will be 
seen that she is somewhat less unreserved in 
her estimate of the extent of his attainments. 
There is one allegation of hers, however, 
which we peat et, ne to be incorrect; viz. 
that Mezzofanti did not pursue the study of 
any lan " “ay > “those that had books 
worth ing.” e spoke ae as we 
shall see, the native language of California, 
and of more than one Mexican and South- 
American dialect. 

“The well-known Abbate Mezzofanti, libra- 
rian to the Institute, was of our party. n- 
versing with this very learned person on the 
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subject of his ‘ forty languages,’ he smiled at 
the. exaggeration, and said, that although he 
had gone over the outline of forty languages, 
he was not master of them, as he cropper 
such as had not books worth reading. 
Greek master, being a Spaniard, taught him 
ys The ten Polish, a emian 
and Hungarian tongues he originally acqui 
during the seth of Bologna by the Aus- 
trian power; and afterwards he had learned 
French from the French, and English b 
reading, and by conversing with Englis' 
travellers. With all this superfluity of lan- 
ges, he spoke nothing but Bolognese in 
is own family. With us, he always spoke 
English, and with scarcely any accent, though 
I believe he has never been out of Bo 
His tone of phrase and peculiar selection of 
words were those of the ‘Spectator; and it 
is probable that he was most conversant with 
the English works of that day. 

“The Abbate Mezzofanti was professor of 
the Greek and Oriental languages under the 
French; when ee abolished the 
Greek professorship, Mezzofanti was pen- 
sioned off. He was again made Greek pro- 
fessor by the Austrians, again set aside by the 
French, and again restored by the Pope.” 
(Italy, vol. i. p. 290.) 

Notwithstanding these reiterated state- 
ments, the incredulity still continued. Blume, 
author of the “Iter Italicum,” who visited Bo- 
logna in 1821, introduces into his. notice of 
Mezzofanti some strictures upon Baron Zach’s 
encomiastic description. These strictures, how- 
ever, regard rather the philological than the 
linguistic attainments of Mezzofanti; and we 
must say that the example of incompetency 
in this particular study, which he alleges, is 
far from being in our eyes a very decisive one. 
As to Mezzofanti’s reported uncourteousness, 
Blume stands entirely alone. Every other 
writer who had met Mezzofanti, is most ex- 
plicit and most grateful in acknowledging his 
uniform courtesy, and his friendly and obliging 
disposition. 

“ Bianconi and Mezzofanti are the librari- 
ans. The latter, as is well known, is consid- 
ered throughout all Europe as a linguistic 
prodigy, a second Mithridates ; and is said to 
speak and write with fluency two-and-thirty 
dead and living languages. Willingly as I join 
in this admiration, especially as his country- 
men usually display little talent for the acqui- 
sition of foreign tongues, I cannot but remark 
that the account recently given in the fourth 
and fifth volumes of Von Zach’s “ Correspond- 
ance Astronomique,” is very much exagge- 
rated, Readiness in s ng a language 
should not be confounded with philological 
knowledge. I have heard few Italiars sear 
German as well as Mezzofanti; but I have 
also heard him maintain that between Pilatt- 
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Deutach, or the Low-German, and the Dutch 
language, there was no difference whatever. 
He does not appear either to be always quite 
polite to strangers who visit the library, not 
merely to converse with him, but to make use 
of the manuscripts.” (Blume’s Iier Italicum, 
vol. ii. p. 152.) 

The year 1820 is very fertile in such notices. 
We have another from a Danish writer, M. 
Molbech, one of the librarians of Copenhagen : 
M. Molbech’s testimony to Mezzofanti’s gene- 
ral attainments is equally honorable with that 
which he bears to his mastery of languages : — 

“ At last, in the afternoon, I succeeded in 
meeting one of the living wonders of Italy, the 
librarian Mezzofanti, whom I had only spoken 
with for a few moments in the gallery, when I 
passed through Bologna before ; I now spent a 
couple of hours with him, at his lodgings in the 
university building, and at the library, and 
would willingly, for his sake alone, have pro- 
longed my stay at Bologna for a couple of 
days, if I had not been bound by contract with 
the vetturino as far as Venice. His celebrity 
must be an inconvenience to him; for scarce- 
ly any educated traveller leaves Bologna with- 
out having paid him a visit, and the hired 
guides never omit to mention his name among 
the first curiosities of the town. This learned 
Italian, who has never been so far from his 
birthplace, Bologna, as to Florence or Rome, 
is certainly one of the world’s greatest — 
in point of languages. I do not know the num- 
ber he understands, but there is scarcely any 
European dialect, whether Romanic, Scandi- 
navian, or Sclavonic, that this miraculous poly- 
glottist does not speak. It is said the total 
amounts to more than thirty languages ; and 
among them is that of the gipsies, which he 
learned to speak from a gipsy who was quar- 
tered with an Hungarian regiment at Bologna. 

“J found a German with him, with whom 
he was conversing in fluent and well sounding 
German; when we were alone and I began to 
speak to him in the same language, he inter- 
rupted me with a question in Danish : ‘ Hvor- 
ledes har det behaget dem i Italien ?” (How 
have you been pleased with Italy ?) After this, 
he pursued the conversation in Danish, by his 
own desire, almost all the time I continued 
with him, as this, according to his own polite 
expression, was a pleasure he did not often 
enjoy ; and he spoke the language, from want 
of exercise, certainly not with the same fluenc 
and ease as English or German, but with al- 
most entire correctness. Imagine my delight 
at such a conversation. Of Danis a a 
however, I found in his rich and excellent 
aia collection no more than Baden’s 

rammar, and Hallage’s Norwegian Vocabu- 
lary, and in the library Haldorson’s Icelandic 
Dictionary, in which he made me read him a 
couple of pages of the preface as a lesson in pro- 
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nunciation. Our conversation turned mostly 
on Northern and German literature. The last 
he is pretty minutely acquainted with, and he 
is very fond of German poetry, which he has 
succeeded in bringing into fashion with the 
ladies of Bologna; so that Schiller and Goethe, 
whom the Romans hardly knew by name, are 
here read in the original, and their works are 
to be had in the library. This collection occu- 
pies a finely-built saloon, in which it is ar- 
ranged in dark presses with wire gratings, and 
is said to contain about 120,000 volumes. 
Besides Mezzofanti, there is an under-librarian, 
two assistants, and three other servants. Books 
are bought to the amount of about 1,000 scudi, 
or more than £200 sterling a-year. Mezzo- 
fanti a oat me J a linguist, but is well ac- 
quainted with literary history and bibli hy, 
and also with the Geers mcs Ie his heath: As 
an author he is not known, so far as I am 
aware ; and he seems at present to be no older 
than about forty. I must add, what perhaps 
would be least expected from a learned man 
who has been unceasingly occupied with lin- 
guistic studies, and has hardly been out of his 
native town, that he has the finest and most 
polished manners, and, at the same time, the 
most engagin -nature.” * 

After this Tage oe is a long blank in Mr. 
Watts’s series of notices. The next account 
which he has been able to discover is dated 
several years after Mezzofanti’s removal from 
Bologna. We are induced to add from our 
own store one or two further sketches of Mez- 
zofanti, while still at Bologna. Although the 
brief account given by M. Valery in his 
“ Voyage Lettéraire et Historique en Italie,” 
contains nothing new, yet as Mr. Watts’s list, 
diversified though it be, does not contain an 
French traveller, we may as well record his 
impressions : — “ The librarian of the Bologna 
University,” he says, “is the abbate Mezzo- 
fanti, who is celebrated throughout Europe for 
his knowledge of languages. He knows, in- 
cluding dialects, no less than thirty-two — 
ten more than Mithridates, to whom, however, 
he bears but slight resemblance in any other 
respect, being full of amiableness and modesty. 
There is really something of the miraculous in 
a gift such as this: for Mezzofanti has never 
been outside of Bologna. He is a philologist ; 
a profound scholar in oriental languages, even 
to their very patois ; an apostle of tongues, as 


of piety.” 

Muc more interesting in itself as well as 
for its author, is the account given by the cele- 
brated German philologer, Frederic Jacobs 
It brings us down about five years farther than 
those which we have last been discussing, his 


* Molbech’s Reise giennem en Deel af Tydskland 
tengo England og Italien, i Aarene 1819 og 
1829, vol. iii. p 819, and following. 
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visit to Mezzofanti having occurred in August | the chief theatre of his celebrity. ‘While he 
1825. Herr Jacobs* quotes and confirms the | Was at Bologna, he had maintained an occa- 


statements which ‘we have already seen, from 
Baron von Zach’s ‘Correspondance,’ and pro- 
ceeds to say: ‘I was most kindly received by 
him ; we spoke in German for above an hour, 


so that I had full opportunity for observing the | 


facility with which he spoke ; his conversation 
was animated, his vocabulary select and appro- 
priate, his a by no means foreign, 
and I could detect nothing but here and there 
a little of the North German accent. He was 
not unacquainted with German literature, 
spoke among other things of Voss’s services in 
the theory of metre, and made some observa- 
tions on the imitation of the metrical system 
of the ancients. His opinions were precise 
and expressed without dogmatism. This fault, 
80 common among persons of talent, appears 
quite foreign to him, and there is not a trace 
of charlatanism about him.’ 

The testimony borne by Herr Jacobs to 
Mezzofanti’s scholarship and philological at- 
tainments, even in a department but little cul- 
tivated, is of some importance. He proceeds 
to describe another peculiarity of his extraor- 
dinary fuculty, equally deserving of notice. 
‘Not less remarkable are the ease and readi- 
ness with which he passes in conversation from 
one language to another, from the north to 
the south, from the east to the west, and the 
dexterity with which he speaks several of the 
most difficult together without the least seem- 
ing effort ; and whereas, in cognate languages, 
the slightest difference creates confusion, so 
that, for instance, the German in Holland or 
the Dutchman in Germany, often mixes the 
sister and mother tongues so as to become un- 
intelligible, Mezzofanti ever draws the line 
most sharply, and his path in each realm of 
languages is uniformly firm and secure’ We 
may also add Jacobs’s description of the per- 
sonal appearance of the great linguist, especial- 
ly as it will prove a sort of sett-off against the 
much more depreciatory observations of a lady 
traveller whose impressions we shall have to 
record hereafter. 

* Mezzofanti,’ writes the German professor, 
‘is of the middle size or rather below it; he is 
thin and pale, and his whole appearance indi- 
cates delicacy. He appears to be between 
fifty and sixty years old [he was really, in 
1825, fifty-one] ; his movements are easy and 
unembarrassed, his whole bearing is that of a 
man who has mixed much in society. He is 
active and zealous in the discharge of his 
duties, and he never fails to celebrate mass 
every day.’ * 

It is time, however, to follow Mezzofanti to 
Rome, which, of course, must be regarded as 


* Fr. Jacobs, Vermischte Schriften, vol. vi, p. 
617, and following. 





sional correspondence on philological subjects 
with Father oe Cardinal) Cappellari 
and eventually Pope Gregory XVI. While 
Cappellari was Cardinal Prefect of the Propa- 
ganda, his esteem for his correspondent was 
increased by an act of disinterestedness on the 
part of Mezzofanti which came to his knowl- 
edge; namely, his declining the offer of (to 
him) a considerable sum of money voted and 
sent to him by the congregation, in acknowl- 
edgment of some literary services rendered by 
him to the Propaganda ; and after Cappellari’s 
elevation to the Pontificate, he set his heart 
upon drawing the ‘ Bolognese prodigy’ to 
Rome. . An occasion presented itself’ in the 
end of 1832. After the failure of the attempt- 
ed revolution in the Papal States during that 
year, a deputation from the legation of Bologna 
was sent to Rome, of which Mezzofanti was a 
member ; and the Pope urged this request so 
strongly upon him, that, after what his Holi- 
ness jokingly called ‘a regular siege’ (vera- 
mente un assedio), he consented to the change. 
Gregory XVI. used afterwards good-humor- 
edly to say, ‘ that this was the only good that 
resulted from the revolution of Bologna.’ 

Upon his settling in Rome, Mezzofanti’s 
humble interests and wants were generously 
cared for by his friend and patron. He was 
appointed to a prebend in St. John Lateran’s, 
and afterwards to a canonry in St. Peter's, to- 
gether with the Rectorship of the college of 
the Pietrini attached to that church; and on 
the transfer of the celebrated Angelo (after- 
wards cardinal) Mai from the post of Vatican 
librarian to that of secretary of the Propagan- 
da, Mezzofanti was installed in the charge of 
the Vatican library, which he held till 1840, 
when, in conjunction with Mai, he was ele- 
vated to the cardinalate. And even in this, 
the crowning step of his promotion, the same 
considerate generosity followed him. Pre- 
suming on the slenderness of his friend’s re- 
sources, the Pope presented him, from the 
privy purse, with the state equipages and the 
other details of the outfit usually provided by 
a new cardinal at his installation. 

Mezzofonti continued to enjoy the friend- 
ship of Gregory XVI. until his death, and was 
equally beloved by the present pope, whom 
he had known before his promotion, and to 
whom he was tenderly attached. The remain- 
ing years of his life were full of honor and 
distinction, although his change of rank 
brought little alteration in the simple habits 
which he had contracted as a humble profes- 
sor. It is impossible, indeed, to conceive a 
position more advantageous for his favorite 
pursuit than that which Mezzofanti now oc- 
cupied. Where should we find a more “ di- 
verse-speaking ” crowd than that which an- 
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nually flocks to the attractive spectacles of 
the Holy Week at Rome? and even inde- 
pendently of these, what we may call the 
standing population of Rome is perhaps the 
most polyglot in the world. Ecclesiastics from 
every part of the Christian world may be met 
almost daily in the anterooms of the Vatican, 
or the segreteria of the Propaganda. The 
convents and other religious houses of the 
city number among their members complex- 
ions of every hue, and tongues of every varie- 
ty of intonation ; above all, the college of the 

ropaganda is in itself a little world, compris- 
ing every language and every dialect of the 
nations in communion with Rome. All these 
resources were open to Mezzofanti, and he 
availed himself zealously of them all. 

Mr. Watts’s first authority after Mezzofanti’s 
arrival in Rome is a very dogmatical and su- 
percilious German student, named Fleck, 
who, during his researches in the Vatican, had 
frequent opportunities of intercourse with him. 
Mr. Watts may well be amused at the “ mag- 
isterial superiority” with which Herr Fleck 
considers himself entitled to speak of Mezzo- 
fanti’s gift. 


“Since he has been prefect of the Vatican in 
Mai’s stead,” says Fleck, “I have had occasion 
to see him daily. His talent is that of a lin- 
guist, not that of a philologist. One forenoon 
in the Vatican, he spoke modern Greek to a 
young man who came in, Hebrew with a rabbi 
or ‘scrittore’ of the library, Russian with a mag- 
nate who passed through to the manuscript- 
rooms, Latin and German with me, Danish with 
a young Danish archeologist who was present, 
English with the English—Italian with many.— 
German he speaks well, but almost too softly, 
like a Hamburgher; Latin he does not speak 
particularly well,* and his English is just as 
middling. There is something about him that 
reminds me of a parrot—he does not seem to 
abound in ideas; but his talent is the more de- 
serving of admiration, that the Italians have 
great difficulties to cope with in learning a for- 
eign language. He will always remain a won- 
derful phenomenon, if not a miracle in the dog- 
matic s@<e. It is said to have been observed, 
that he often repeats the same ideas in conver- 
sation. He told me he had learned Russian at 
Bologna from a Pole, and so had been in dan- 
ger of introducing Polonicisms into his Rus- 
sian. 

“In the French wars his visits to the hospi- 
tals gave him an excellent opportunity of seeing 
and conversing with men of different nations, 
and the march of the Austrians made him ac- 
quainted with the dialect of the gipsies. Thrice 
he told me he has been dangerously ill, and in a 
kind of ‘confusion of languages. He is alto- 
gether a man of a sensitive nervous system, and 
much more decidedly and more pusillanimously 


* This is a great mistake. Mezzofanti was a 
most refined and elegant Latinist. His Latinity 
was remarkable even in Rome itself. 
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attached to Catholicism than Mai. He has never 
travelled, except to Rome and Naples ; and to Na- 
ples he went to study Chinese at the Institute (for 
the education of natives of China as missiona- 
ries,) and there he fell dangerously ill. He seeks 
the society of foreigners very eagerly, in order to 
converse with every oné in his own language. 
His predilections for acquiring foreign idioms is 
so strong that he observes and imitates the pro- 
vincial dialects and accents. He has carried this 
so far that, for example, he can distinguish the 
Hambnurgh and Hanoverian German very well. 
Even of Wendish he is not ignorant. ‘This is, 
indeed, a gift of no very high order; but it is a 
gift nevertheless, and when exercised in its more 
dazzling points of practice, sets one in amaze- 
ment. Mezzofanti understands this well. The 
Italians admire this distinguished and unassum- 
ing man, as the eighth wonder of the world, 
and believe his reputation to be not only Euro- 
pean, but Asiatic, and African also. He is said 
to speak some thirty languages and dialect ; but 
of course not all with equal readiness. 

“The Persian missionary, Sabastiani, who, in 
Napoleon’s time played an important political 
part in Persia, was eagerly sought after by Mez- 
zofanti when in Rome, that he might learn Mod- 
ern Persian from him; Sebastiani, however, 
showed himself disinclined to his society, which 
pained Mezzofanti much. Mezzofanti has been 
called the modern Mithridates, and thought very 
highly of altogether. 

“Tn an intellectual point of view, many learn- 
ed men, even Italians, are certainly above him; 
his reading appears at times shallow, owing to 
its having been so scattered, and it has occurred 
that he has often repeated the same thing to 
strangers; but his great and peculiar linguistic 
talent, which seems as it were to spring from 
some innate sense, cannot be denied; his good 
nature and politeness to the students who fre- 
quent the Vatican are very great.”——(Fleck's 
Wissenschaftliche Reise, i. 93-5.) 


Tt will be seen that what Herr Fleck speaks 
of in so depreciatory a tone is the gift of lan- 
guages itself: of Mezzofanti personally he 
speaks with respect, and with a grateful sense 
of his courtesy and good nature. It is not so 
with the authoress who follows next in order, 
and whose strictures on the personal manner 
and bearing of the great linguist we do not 
hesitate, both from our own knowledge and 
from the concurring judgment of numberless 
friends who enjoyed Mezzofanti’s acquaint- 
ance, to pronounce unjust and supercilious. 
Mrs. Paget, to whom we are referring, is a 
Transylvanian lady married to an English 
gentleman. 

“ We had hardly time to take even a glance 
at the objects presented to our view,” says 
Mrs. Paget, by birth Miss Wesselenyi, “ when 
Mezzofanti entered, in conversation with two 
young Moors, and, turning to us, asked us to 
be seated. On me his first appearance pro- 
duced an unfavorable impression. His 
might be about seventy; he was small in 
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stature, dry, and of a pale unhealthy look.— 
His whole person was in monkey-like restless 
motion. We conversed together for some 
time. He speaks Hungarian well enough, 
and his pronunciation is not bad. I asked 
him from whom he had learned it; he said 
from the common soldiers at Milan. He had 
read the works of Kissaludi and Csokonai, 
Pethe’s Natural History, and some other Hun- 
garian books, but it seemed to me that he 
rather studies the words than the subject of 
what he reads. Some English being present, 
he spoke English with them very fluently and 
well; with me he afterwards spoke French 
and German, and he even addressed me in 
Wallachian ; but to my shame I was unable 
to answer. He asked if I knew Slowakian. 
In showing us some books, he read out from 
them in Ancient and Modern Greek, Latin 
and Hebrew. ‘To a priest who was with us, 
and who had Meat in Palestine, he spoke 
in Turkish. I asked him how many languages 
he knew: ‘ Not many,’ he replied, ‘ for I only 
speak forty or fifty.’ Amazing incomprehen- 
sible faculty ! but not one that I should in the 
least be tempted to envy; for the empty un- 
reflecting word-knowledge and the innocently 
exhibited small vanity with which he was fill- 
ed, reminded me rather of a monkey or a 
parrot, a talking machine or a sort of organ 
“wound up for the performance of ‘certain 
tunes, than of being endowed with reason. 
He can, in fact, only be looked upon as one 
of the curiosities of the Vatican. 

“ At parting, I took an opportunity of ask- 
ing if he would allow me to present an Hun- 
garian book to the Vatican library. My first 
care at my hotel was to send a copy of M. 
W.’s book, ‘ Balitéletekrél’ (On Prejudices) 
to the binder, and a few days afterwards I 
took it, handsomely bound in white leather, to 
Mezzofanti, whom I found in a great hurry to 
go and baptize some Jews and Moors. As 
soon as he saw the book, without once looking 
into it, even to ascertain the name of the 
author, he called out, ‘Ah! igen szep? igen 
szep, munka. Szepn van bekétve. Aranyos, 
szep, szep, igen kozzinom.’ (Ah! very fine, 
very fine, very finely bound. Beautiful, very 
fine, very fine, thank you very much ;)—and 
put it away in a bookcase. Unhappy Magyar 
volumes, never looked at out of their own 
country but by some curious student of phi- 
lology like Mezzofanti, and in their own coun- 
try read by how few!”* 

Mrs. Paget’s visit occurred in the year 1841, 
and the next authority produced by Mr. Watts 
is dated 1846. We are enabled, from a ve 
careful and elaborate sketch of Mezzofanti, 
published in the year 1846, in the well-known 


* Olazhoni es Schweizi Utazas. Irta Paget, 
Tanosne, Wesselenyi Polyxena, 1842, vol. i. p. 180. 
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Munich journal, “ Historisch Politische Blat- 
ter,” to supply some additional details of this 
rtion of S life. The author of this sketch 
is Guido Gérres, son of the celebrated Roman 
Catholic Professor and publicist of that name, 
and himself not unfavorably known in Ger- 
man literature. During a protracted res- 
idence in Rome, Gorres enjoyed the intimate 
acquaintance of Mezzofanti, and took every 
opportunity which presented itself of testing 
his extraordinary gift by observing him in 
conversation with foreigners of all varieties of 
languages. It would hardly interest any of 
our readers to record the many offices held 
by him at different times as cardinal, the con- 
gations of which he was a member, or the 
onors which he received, which o¢cupy a full 
page of Gorre’s memoir. The following ac- 
count of Mezzofanti’s linguistic talent is more 
to our purpose. It is drawn up, not only 
with greater detail, but, what is equally im- 
portant, with more regard for scientific ar- 
rangement, than any of those we have yet 
seen. 

“The vastness of the range of languages 
which he had mastered borders closely on the 
incredible ; and, what appears hardly less 
marvellous, this enormous store has not onl 
not produced any Babel-like confusion in his 
head, but on the contrary lies completely at 
his command, so that, without the least effort 
and without any observable interval, he passes 
from one realm of language to another, as 
lightly as a bird hops from spray to spray.— 
He is familiar with all the European languages. 
And by this we understand not merely the 
old classical tongues and the first class modern 
ones; that is to say, the Greek and Latin, the 
Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, Ger- 
man, and English; his knowledge embraces 
also the languages of the second class, viz: 
the Dutch, the Danish, the Swedish, the whole 
Sclavonic family, the Russian, Polish, Bohe- 
mian or Czechish, and Servian, the Hungarian, 
and Turkish ; and even those of the third and 
fourth class, the Irish, Welsh, Albanian, Wal- 
lachian, Bulgarian, and Illyrian, are“equally 
at his command. 

“On my happening to mention that I had 
once dabbled a little in mangers he at once 

roposed that we should set about it together. 
ven the Romani of the Alps, and Lettish, 
are not unfamiliar to him; nay, he has made 
himself acquainted with Lappish, the lan- 
guage of the wretched nomadic tribes of Lap- 
nd; although he told me he did not know 
whether it should be called Lappish or Lap- 
landish. Passing along to Asia, it is true 
that he does not claim acquaintance with all 


the dialects of this vast region, with its des- 
olate steppes and its fallen, degenerate, and 
fast decreasin population ; but nevertheless, 

eae is hardly one of the more 


even here, 
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rominent languages, 5 coe those which 
within the circle of European intercourse, 
that has escaped his grasp. ‘Thus he is master 
of all the languages which are classed under 
the Indo-German family: the Sanscrit and 
Persian, the Koordish, the Armenian, the 
Georgian ; he is familiar with all the members 
of the Semitic family, the Hebrew, Arabic, 
Syriac, Samaritan, Chaldee, the Sabaic, and 
even the Chinese, which he not only reads 
but speaks. As regards Africa, and its Ha- 
mitic races, the recent revival of intercourse 
with that country, and especially with Egypt 
and Abyssinia, have facilitated the extension 
of his acquaintance with its languages. He 
knows the Coptic, Ethiopic, Abyssinian, Am- 
haric*, and Angolese. I cannot from my own 
knowledge say whether he has acquired any 
of the native languages of America, except 
the Californian; but I have been told that 
even while he was in Bologna, he learned 
some of these from an ex-Jesuit who had se- 
journed as a missionary on that continent.’ 
Historisch Politische Blatter. 1842, pp. 279- 


80. 

We shall see hereafter that Mezzofanti ac- 
tually carried out his intentions in reference 
to the Basque language in both its dialects, 
and we are able, also, of our own knowledge 
to resolve the doubt which Herr Guido Gorres 
here raises. Mezzofanti had acquired, long 
before he came to Rome, more than one of 
the native languages of Central and Southern 
America. He spoke the dialects of Mexico 
and of Brazil. Among the few literary re- 
mains which he has left is a Mexican calendar, 
drawn up by himself, and illustrated by draw- 
ings from the pencil of one of his nieces, Sig- 
norina Minarelli. The catalogue of his li- 
brary contains several books not only in Mex- 
ican, Brazilian, Peruvian, and Chilian, but 
even in one of the languages, of North Amer- 
ica—that of the Delaware Indians.t 

Herr Gérres, on his own part, attests the 
fluency, the precision, and the unexceptionable 
accent, with which the Cardinal spoke Ger- 
man; and he tells, as a curious example of 
the accuracy of his knowledge of other lan- 
guages, that a Russian lady of his acquaintance, 
who had written in Russian to introduce a 
friend to Mezzofanti, was rallied by him after- 
wards on the ungrammatical and inelegant 
style in which she had written, and was forced 
to acknowledge the particular faults in her 
composition which he pointed out. We, our- 
selves, remember to have heard the highest 
testimony to the accuracy and elegance of a 
letter of his in Portuguese addressed to the 
Portuguese Embassador. It was perfect, he 


* The original is Ancharische: but we presume 
it is a misprint. 

t See Catalogo della Libreria del Card. Mezzo- 
fanti, p. 25. 
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declared, even to the nicest conventionalities 
of the epistolary form in use in Portuguese 
society. 

We shall return hereafter to some of the 
details of Gorres’s account ; but, in the mean- 
while, we shall add another of Mr. Watts’s au- 
thorities, an anonymous Russian traveller, who 
visited Rome a few years later. 


“ Twice,” writes this traveller, “ I have visited 
this remarkable man, a phenomenon as yet un- 
paralleled in the literary world, and one that 
will scarcely be repeated, unless the gift of 
tongues be given anew, as at the dawn of 
Christianity. Cardinal Mezzofanti spoke eight 
languages fluently in my presence : he expressed 
himself in Russian very purely and correctly ; 
but as he is more accustomed to the style of 
books than that of ordinary discourse, it is ne- 
cessary to use the language of books in talking 
with him, for the conversation to flow freely — 
His passion for acquiring languages is so great, 
that even now, in advanced age, he continues to 
study fresh dialects. He learned Chinese not 
long ago; and is constantly visiting the Propa- 
ganda for practice in conversation with its pu- 
pils of all sorts of races. I asked him to give me 
a list of all the languages and dialects in which 
he was able to express himself, and he sent me 
the name of God written in his own hand in 
fifty-six languages, of which thirty were Euro- 
pean, not counting their sub-division of dialects, 
seventeen Asiatic, also without reckoning dia- 
lects five African, and four American. In his 
person, the confusion that arose at the building 
of Babel is annihilated, and all nations, accord- 
ing to the sublime expression of Scripture, are 
again of one tongue. Will posterity ever see 
anything similar? Mezzofanti is one of the most 
wonderful curiosities of Rome.” * 


We.have seen that one the chief oppor- 
tunities for extending and improving his gift 
of tongues which Mezzofanti enjoyed at Rome, 
was his easy and constant access to the living 
polyglot, the college of the Propaganda. No- 
where, perhaps, in the world is the diversity 
of tongues so strikingly exhibited as at the an- 
nual academical exercises of the celebrated 
institution, which are held during the octave 
of the Epiphany, the special festival of the 
Propaganda. These exercises consist of de- 
clamations, both of prose and of poetry, in 
each of the languages which are represented 
among the students actually in the college, 
and which frequently exceed forty in number. 
On these occasions, Mezzofanti used to be the 
life of the assemblage. Miss Mitford has giv- 
en an interesting account of this performance, 
derived from the late Roman Catholic Bishop 
Baines. ° 

“He (Dr. Baines) gave a most amusing ac- 
count of Cardinal Mezzofanti—a man, in all 
but his marvellous gift of tongues as simple as 


* Remskiya Pisma, 1846, vol. i. p. 144. 
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an infant. ‘The last timeI was in. Rome,’ 
said he, ‘ we went together to the Propaganda, 
and heard speeches delivered in thirty-five or 
thirty-six languages, by converts of various 
nations. Amongst them were natives of no 
less than three tribes of Tartars, each talking 
his own dialect. They did not understand 
each other, but the Cardinal understood them 
all, and could tell with critical nicety the 
points in which one jargon differed from the 
others. We dined together, and I entreated 
him, having been in the tower of Babel all the 
morning, to let us stick to English for the 
rest of the day. Accordingly, he did stick to 
English, which he spoke as fluently as we do, 
and with the same accuracy, not only of gram- 
mar but of idiom. His only trip was in say- 
ing, ‘That was before the time when I re- 
member,’ instead of ‘ before my time.’ Once, 
too, I thought him mistaken in the pronun- 
ciation of a word. But when I returned to 
England (continued Dr. Baines) I found that 
my way was either provincial or old-fashioned, 
and that I was wrong and he was right. 

“Tn the course of the evening his servant 
brought a Welsh Bible which had been left 
for him. ‘ Ah!’ said he, ‘this is the very 
thing: I wanted to learn Welsh.’ . Then he 
remembered it was in all probability not the 
authorized version. ‘Never mind, he said, 
*I think it won’t dome any harm.’ Six weeks 
after, I met the Cardinal and asked him how 
he got on with his Welsh. ‘ Oh! replied he, 
‘I know it now: I have done with it.’”*(Miss 
Mitford's Recollections of a Literary Life, vol. 
ii. }. 203.) 

t was not, however, in the mere capacity 
of a spectator, or even of a patron, that Mez- 
zofanti was known in connection with the exer- 
cises of the Propaganda. It was notorious in 
Rome that he took an active and good-natured 
part in the revision, and perhaps even the actu- 
al preparation, of the compositions intended for 
me. “ He was frequently himself,” writes 
Guido Gérres, “the author of these polyglot 
poems ; and there can be no doubt that there 
never was a poet who essayed his skill in such 
a variety of tongues. A disinterested act of 

ood nature, truly! for in most cases, with 

e exception of himself and the individual 
who is reciting, there is not a soul in the as- 
sembly who can understand a word of it, much 
less appreciate the poetical merit of the com- 


* Mr. Watts, however, adds, “that this state- 
ment could not imply that Mezzofanti could speak 
the language which he had thus acquired from a 

inted source.” Mr. Watts was informed “ by 

r. Thomas Ellis of the British Museum, a Wels 

ntleman who saw him more than once in his 
ater years,” that he was quite unable to kee 


a conversation in the language of the Cymry. Mr. 
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position.” We can ourselves bear testimony 
to the truth of Gorres’s statement. The de- 
clamations in the Tamil dialect of Hindostanee, 
recited year after year by an East Indian stu- 
dent of our acquaintance, were invariably 
written by Mezzofanti. 

Those, however, who desire to witness: in 
its full perfection the extraordinary gift of this 
wonderful man, instead of thése formal holiday 
exhibitions, sought rather, as we have occa- 
sionally done, to see him in his ordinary in- 
tercourse with the youths of the Propaganda. 
It was for years his favorite relaxation. In 
summer he generally spent an hour, in winter 
an hour and a half, among them ; partly for 
the sake of practice in their various languages, 
partly as an innocent and instructive recrea- 
tion. In the free and familiar intercourse 
which the good Cardinal encouraged and. 
maintained with those youths, there sometimes 
arose sportive trials of skill, in which their 
great amusement consisted in endeavoring to 
puzzle the Cardinal by a confusion of lan- 
guages, and to provoke him into answering in 
a language different from that in which he 
was addressed. The idea of these trials 
(which reminded us of the old-fashioned game 
of ‘ cross-question,’) appéars to have originat- 
ed with the good-humored old Pope, Greg- 
ory XVI. soon after Mezzofanti’s arrival in 
Rome. 

“One day,” says M. Manavit, “ Gregory* 
XVI. provided an agreeable surprise for the 
polyglot prelate, and a rare treat for himself, in 
an improvised conversation in various tongues 
—a regular linguistic tournament. Amon 
the mazy alleys of the Vatican gardens, behind 
one of the massive walls of verdure which 
form its peculiar glory, the Pope placed a cer- 
tain number of the Propaganda students in 
ambuscade. When the time came for his 
ordinary walk, he invited Mezzofanti to ac- 
company him; and, as they were proceeding 
gravely an solemnly, on a sudden, at a given 
signal, these youths grouped themselves for a 
moment on their knees before his Holiness, 
and then, quickly rising, addressed themselves 
to Mezzofanti, each in his own tongue, with 
such an abundance of words and such a volu- 
bility of tone, that, in the jargon of dialects, it 
was almost impossible to hear, much less to 
understand, them. But Mezzofanti did not 
shrink from the conflict. With the prompt- 
ness and address which were peculiar to him, 
he took them up singly, and replied to each 
in his own language, with such spirit and ele- 
gance as to amaze them all.” 

Sometimes, however, a new language made 
its appearance in the Propaganda. In that 
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case it was Mezzofanti’s great delight to com- 
mence his studies once again. If the lan- 


Ellis even felt certain that he could not read with guage had any printed books, as a Bible, Cate- 


facility an ordinary book. 


chism, or similar work, he would learn from 
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the new comer to readand translate them; but 
if, as more than once occurred, the language 
was entirely without books, he made the pupil 

ak or recite some familiar prayer, until ~ 
picked up, first the general meaning, and af- 
terwards the particular sounds, and what may 
be called the rhythm of the language. The 
next step was to ascertain and to classify the 
particles, both affixes and suffixes; to distin- 
guish verbs from nouns and substantives from 
adjectives ; to discover the principal inflec- 
tions, etc.* 

Having once mastered the preliminaries, his 

wer of generalizing seemed rather to be an 
instinct than an exercise of the reasoning facul- 
ulty ; with him the knowledge of words led al- 
most without an effort to the power of speaking; 
and probably the most signal triumph of his 
cearecr—his mastery of Chinese—was the one 
which was accomplished at once latest in life 
and with fewest facilities. It was so complete, 
too, that he was able not only to converse free- 
ly with the Chinese students in the Propagan- 

a, but even to preach to them in their na- 
tive language. In the year 1843, he deliver- 
ed to them in Chinese a comprehensive series 
of religious instructions ; or to use the techni- 
cal phrase employed by Roman Catholics, he 
conducted for them in Chinese, a spiritual re- 
treat, consisting of the celebrated exercises of 
St. Ignatius of Loyola. 

Mezzofanti died on March 15th, 1849, 
in the seventy-fifth year of his age. He 
was one of the cardinals who remained in 
Rome afier the flight of Pius TX. to Gaeta; 
and his last illness is believed to have been 
brought on, or at least accelerated, by the 
distress and anxiety not unnatural at such a 
crisis in so devoted a churchman and so affec- 
tionate a friend. 

It is no unequivocal evidence of the respect 
in which he was held, that notwithstanding, 
on the one hand, his well known devotion 
to the papal interests, and, on the other, the 
hostility towards the reactionary clerical par- 
ty which animated the councils of the Ro- 
man Republic at this period, an offer of 
public funeral honors was made by the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction, which however was 
declined by Mezzofanti’s family. 

Such is a specimen of the available materi- 
als for a sketch of Mezzofanti’s career. We 
have given them, with but little criticism or 
commentary, as they came from their authors, 
to be taken at what may be deemed their just 


* The latest instance of this, as it would appear, 
occurred during the residence of the present writer 
in Rome, that of two Californian youths, who 
arrived at the Propaganda utterly ignorant of all 
but their native dialect. Mezzofanti speedily suc- 
ceeded in establishing a communication with them, 
and eventually was able to converse freely with 
them. Unhappily the Roman climate proved fatal 
to both these youths in a short time. 
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‘value. Tt is impossible to resist the general 
‘impression produced by their united testimo- 
‘ny. And yet, after the most careful conside- 
| ration of them all, we find it extremely diffi- 
cult to even form a precise estimate of the 
‘actual extent of his attainments in each of 
the languages, or of the exact number with 
which he was familiar. 

If we turn first to the number of tongues 
with which he was conversant we are met 
not only by considerable discrepancy in the 
statements of the different authorities, but by 
a vagueness and want of precision in several 
among them. Stewart Rose says that Mezzo- 
fanti “read twenty and conversed in eighteen 
lanquages:” Baron Von Zach extends the 
number to “ thirty-two, living and dead ;”— 
Blume, though he considers the Baron’s ac- 
count exaggerated as to degree, makes no ob- 
jection to it in point of number ; Molbech 
says, “the total number extends to more than 
thirty languages :” Fleck makes it “ some thir- 
ty.” Even of his own account of himself we 
have different reports: thus Lady Morgan 
says, that Mezzofanti himself, “ when she 
spoke of his forty languages,” smiled at the ex- 
aggeration, * though he had gone over the out- 
line of forty languages;” Mrs. Paget, on the 
contrary, says that, with affected humility, he 
told her “he spoke only forty or fifly; and 
the Russian traveller states that, in answer to 
a question addressed by him to Mezzofanti as 
to the number of languages “in which he 
could express himself,” Mezzofanti sent him 
the name of God written with his own hand 
to fifty-six languages.” Tocomplete the em- 
barrassment, M. Manavit gives * a detailed list 
of fifiy-eight languages spoken by the Cardi- 
nal; while another writer, the author of a 
sketch which appeared in the “ Civilts Catto- 
lica,” (whom M. Manavit quotes, and who 
states as his authority a conversation with 
Mezzofanti in 1846), makes the number no 
less than seventy-eight ! t 

So also, as regards his facility of speaking 
the several languages, we meet a certain, 
though by no means the same, amount of dis 
crepancy. M. Manavit’s list sets down Irish 
among his acquirements, upon the very same 
footing with English, Spanish, German, or any 
other of the languages in which he is known 
to have been perfect. Now, we ourselves 
know that he did not claim to speak Irish tho- 
roughly. He understood and read it perfectly, 
and with an excellent accent; he was master 
of the ordinary conversational forms, and of a 
suffivient stock of words to initiate a conver- 
sation, and carry it through its early stages: 
and it was his habit, on meeting an Irish Visi- 
tor, to address him in his native tongue, and, if 
| he failed to reply, to banter him good-humor- 





* Pp. 13—40. t P. 149. 
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edly on his ignorance of the language of his 
country. Again, if we took literally Dr. 
Baine’s account as recorded by Miss Mitford, 
we should conclude that Mezzofanti reported 
himself to that dignitary as perfect in Welsh, 
whereas we are informed by Mr. Ellis (him- 
self a Welshman), who must have seen him at 
a later period, that he ‘was quite unable to 
keep up or even to understand a conversation 
int siiineas? In like manner, while many 
of the authorities are loud in their praise of 
Mezzofanti’s English, Herr Fleck deheow that 
his English was ‘only middling.’ The same 
writer, speaking generally of his talents, says 
that, ‘ of course he does not speak all languages 
with equal readiness;’ and Lady Morgan im- 

lies even more in the avowal which she attri- 

utes to the Cardinal himself, that, ‘ although 
he had gone over the outline of forty languages, 
he was not master of them, as he had dropped 
such as had not books worth reading.’ 

As regards the first of these points, we fear, 
it is now impossible to arrive at any precise 
and certain conclusion. It is plain that such 
accuracy could only be derived either from 
the testimony’ of the intimate associates of 
Mezzofanti, or from seme precise and authen- 
tic statement of his own; and from all that 
has been published on the subject, as well as 
from the most careful inquiry in every avail- 
able quarter, we are led to believe that no 
such authoritative information is now attain- 
able. Mezzofanti docs not appear, so far as 
can be inferred from the accounts both public 
and private which have come under our notice, 
ever to have taken the trouble of entering in- 
to a full explanation on this precise point. 
Even if we were to accept without any reserve 

which we are by no means disposed to do) 
the statement of the writer in the ‘ Civilta Cat- 
tolica’ it is plain that the languages there 
enumerated, are languages with which Mezzo- 
fanti was in some degree acquainted, but which 
he by no means professed to speak. The same, 


we think, is equally apparent in the case of 


the answer which he is reported to have made 
to the Russian traveller. One may be said to 
be able to ‘express himself’ in a language 
without its being implied that he speaks it 
fluently. At all events, he rather evaded this 
question than replied to it directly; and it is 
clear that the answer which he made to Mrs. 
Paget (whose superciliousness may well appear 
to have deserved a quiet rebuke even from so 
mild a man), that ‘he did not know many 
languages, as he spoke onjy forty or fifty, was 
intended merely as a good-humored quiz upon 
the lady’s indiscretion. And, on the other 
hand, it is equally apparent (although we do 
not find any trace of his having drawn up such 
a classification) that the degrees of his famil- 
iarity with the various languages which he 


knew must have been very various. Although’ English (although Fleck says, ‘ his 


| 
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it is not strictly true, as alleged by Lady Mor- 
gan, that he cultivated only those languages 
which had a literature, and neglected all the 
rest, yet it is quite certain that there were 
some which, from superior opportunities as 
well, perhaps, as from greater intrinsic attrac- 
tiveness, he cultivated much more than the 
rest. No vague statement, therefore, of his 
having spoken thirty, or forty, or fifty, lan- 
guages, could convey an accurate notion of his 
actual power as a linguist. It would be neces- 
sary to classify the several languages, and to 
specify the degree of acquaintance which he 
possessed with each. Until we shall have some 
such classified statement before us, there must 
always remain much uncertainty as to the 
real extent of his attainments; and unless far- 
ther light should be thrown upon it by some 
of the papers which he left behind, much of 
the most interesting part of the history of his 
extraordinary gift must continue enveloped in 
mystery. 

We are by no means left in the same uncer+ 
tainty, however, regarding the second point; 
viz., the degree of familiarity which he posses+ 
sed with (at least) the principal languages 
which he spoke. The authorities already al- 
leged place it beyond all doubt that he spoke 
almost all the leading languages both of thé 
East and West, with all but the freedom, the 
precision, and the propriety of an educated 
native of each of the countries. It is not alone 
that the general fact is attested by many of 
these authorities ; each traveller has borne tes- 
timony to his perfection in the language of 
his own country. Baroness Ulmenstein took 
him for a German. Prince Volkonsky ‘ would 
be very glad if his son spoke Russian as well? 
Stewart Rose’s Smyrniote declaréd that ‘he 
might pass for a Greek or Turk throughout 
the dominions of the Grand Seignior.’ Baron 
von Zach was taken by surprise, and stupefied 
by his excellent Magyar.’ Molbech found him 
speak Danish ‘ with almost entire correctness ? 
and Fleck ‘heard him speak Modern Greek 
to a young man who came into the library, 
Hebrew with a rabbi or scrittore of the Vati- 
can, Russian with a magnate who passed 
through, Latin and German with himself, 
Danish with a young Danish archzologist, Eng- 
lish with the English, Italian with many.’ We 
have ourselves repeatedly received explicit 
and equally precise assurances, not only from 
French, Spaniards, Portuguese, and Poles, but 
from Orientals of every variety of race and of 
tongue. We must refer to M. Manavit for 
a very interesting account of his minute ac- 
quaintance with the various provincial dialects 
of France and Spain (pp. 108-110. 118-121.), 
and particularly with the Basque language, 
which, as we have seen, he proposed to stud, 
with Guido Gérres. Of his familiarity wi 
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was only middling,’) the accounts given by the 
English themselves seem almost more marvel- 
lous. He ‘astounded Byron even to his Eng- 
lish; Captain Smyth said, ‘ he spoke it more 
correctly than himself’ Lady Morgan could 
not detect any trace of accent, ‘although (at 
that time) he had never left Bologna.’ With 
Dr. Baines he ‘spoke it as fluently as we do, 
and with the same accuracy, not only of gram- 
mar but of idiom’ And, even as far back as 
1817, Stewart Rose attests that, ‘during long 
repeated conversations in English, he never 
once gg the sign of a tense, that fear- 
ful stumbling to Scotch and Irish!’* We 
may add, upon our own part, the fullest con- 
firmation of these statements ; and perhaps we 
shall best illustrate them by stating that we 
have known more than one instance in which 
Trish visitors meeting him for the first time, 
have taken him for an English ecclesiastic, 
mistaking the slight foreign peculiarity which 
he retained, for what is called in Ireland ‘ the 
English accent.’ 

It would appear, indeed, as if, in acquiring 
anew language, Mezzofanti gave his whole 
mind to it for the time, and as if, when he had 
mastered it, he possessed the faculty, so rare 
even with the most practised linguists, of think- 
ing directly in that language, rather than 
translating his thoughts into it from any other 
medium. Mezzofanti, too, was one of the few 
linguists whom we ever knew to succeed as a 
punster in foreign languages; and he had the 
curious faculty, besides, of acquiring with the 
words of each language the peculiar expletive 
interjectional sounds which characterize the 
native pronunciation of each, and by the ab- 
sence of which foreigners are invariably de- 
tected. It was remarkable, too, that, in speak- 
ing Latin with the nations of different coun- 
tries, he never failed to accommodate his pro- 
nunciation of that language to the national 
usages of the person with whom he conversed, 
which, in some Latin words, are such as to 
render natives of different countries who 
employ them, entirely unintelligible to each 

er. 


* As an example of the extraordinary richness, 
accuracy, and precision of his vocabulary (both in 
English and in German), we may mention an anec- 
dote which we heard from one of the parties. On 
& broiling day in summer, two Englishmen (both 
now eminent, and one in the very highest rank of 
English literature) were walking with Mezzofanti 
across the Pincian Hill; they were all conversing 
at the moment in German, and one of the English- 
men, wishing to say that “ it was truly a swellering 
day,” hesitated and turned to ask his English com- 
panion what was the corresponding German expres- 
sion. Without a moment’s pause, and before the 
Englishman could speak, Mezzofanti interposed, 
“ Schwulig, of course.’ How many natives of 
either country would have been equally ready with 
such an out-of-the-way epithet whether in English 
er in German? ; 
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We have already said, indeed, that the 
operations of his linguistic faculty partook more 
of the nature of an instinct than of an intel- 
lectual exercise. It has been not inaptly 
compared to the gift possessed by some musi- 
cians, of learning From ear, by a single effort, 
and retaining with unerring fidelity, the most 
difficult and complicated musical compositions. 
He himself often declared that every langua 
had a certain rhythm (he meant, probably, in 
its structural inflections), which it was neces- 
sary to master in order to follow the language 
with facility. His mind ssed an instinc- 
tive power of catching up and echoing back 
this mysterious rhythm ; and there can be no 
doubt that, in this power, coupled with the 
singular quickness and retentiveness of his 
memory, lay the secret of his prodigious suc- 
cess as a linguist.* 

It would be a great mistake, nevertheless, 
to infer that Mezzofanti was a mere mechani- 
cal linguist, and not a scientific philological 
scholar. It is unhappily true that he has not 
left behind any fruits worthy of the vast re- 
sources of his mind; and he himself, more than 
any one else, regretted that his philological 
studies came too late in life to be turned to 
much scientific purpose. In conversation with 
Guido Gorres, he expressed his regret that 
“his youth had fallen upon a period in which 
languages were not studied from that philo- 
sophical point of view in which they are now 
regarded.” Nevertheless, Gorres “ found him 
well acquainted with the philological labors of 
the German, French, and English authors, and 
especially with the Sanscrit school of Berlin, 
with Bopp, Rosen, Klaproth, and Schlegel.” 
Molbech says that he was not merely a linguist, 
but was well acquainted with literary history 
and bibliography ; and Jacobs bears similar 
testimony to his philological attainments. It 
would be impossible, however, that a man who 
was devoted to the actual study of languages, 
in so far as they are collections of words, could 
attain the same eminence in the science of lan- 
guages as those who made the latter their pe- 
culiar study ; and it is only to be regretted, 
that while Mezzofanti was in possession of 
these unexampled stores, he was not, by some 
lucky combination thrown into close relations 
with some of the great comparative-philologers 


* Among the notable phenomena of Mezzofanti’s 
linguistic faculty, it may be mentioned that in a 
severe illness (contracted during his visit to the 
Chinese College at Naples), delirium having set in, 
he completely lost his knowledge of foreign languages 
and for several days could not speak a word except 
his native Italian. It is stated by Mr. Fleck that 
the various languages became confused in his 
memory ; but we have it on the authority of 
Mezzofanti himself, that the languages were not 
confused, but for the time entirely lost by him. 
This would seem to show that his attainments were 
chiefly through the faculty of memory. 
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of the day, and thus enabled to lend to their} 


theoretical explorations the aid of his practical 
familiarity with those details which to them 
could be only known in theory and by conjec- 
ture; what might not science hope for from the 
union of Mezzofanti with Rask or Remusat ! 
In general learning, it might hardly be ex- 
pected that he should have attained to much 
eminence; but he held a respectable rank in 
almost every department. In the peculiar 
sciences of his own profession, his name stood 
high in Rome. He waz a skilful canonist, and 
a well-informed theologian. He was not an 
eloquent preacher, but his familiar lectures 
(especially instructions intended for children, 
for which he had a peculiar taste) were most 
touching and impressive. We should add that 
he more than once preached extempore in Po- 
lish to the soldiers at Bologna. Nor can he be 
said to have been unfamiliar with natural sci- 
ence. At one period of his life he cultivated 
botany ;* and even Mrs. Paget records, as 
among the Magyar books which he had read, 
Pethe’s Natural History. During his residence 
at Bologna he enjoyed the reputation of a 
mathematician ; and M. Libri, whom no one 
will accuse of a tendency to exaggerate, states 
that he found him well acquainted not only 
with the Sanscrit treatise on Algebra, the Bija 
Gannita, but with all the peculiarities of Alge- 
braic science as cultivated by the Hindoos, 
and with the curious analogies which it pre- 
sents with the Algebra of the Western world. 
Of the personal character of Mezzofanti, all 
who have written regarding him concur in 
speaking in the most laudatory terms. The 
ew depreciatory observations of Mrs. Paget 
are not only entirely unsupported by other 
visitors, but are at variance with the whole 
mass of written and oral evidence on the sub- 
ject. He was amiableness and good nature 
itself. Warmly and earnestly devoted to his 
own creed, he was most charitable and toler- 
ant to every variety of belief. His charities 
in Rome procured for him the soubriquet of 
Monsignor Limosiniere (My Lord Almoner). 
His habits were exceedingly simple, modest, 
and unassuming. What Mrs. Paget puts down 
to the account of “small vanity,” was in real- 
ity the result of his simple good nature. He 
delighted in amusing and giving pleasure ; he 
was always ready to display his extraordi- 
nary gifts, partly for the gratification of others, 
partly because it was to himself an innocent 
and amusing relaxation : but the idea of dis- 
play was the last that occurred to him as a 
motive of action. We can say from our own 
observations that never, in the most distin- 
nec circle, did he give bimself to those 
inguistic exercises with half the spirit which 
he evinced among his humble friends, the ob- 
scure and almost nameless students of the 
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Propaganda ; nor could any one who knew 
Mezzofanti, doubt the full sincerity of the sen- 
timent which he expressed to Gérres : “ Alas! 
what will all these languages avail me towards 
the kingdom of heaven, since it is by works, 
not words, we must win our way thither!” 

It only remains to be added, that, as an au- 
thor, Mezzofanti, unfortunately, is all but un- 
inown. He himself stated that, from weak- 
ness of the chest, he had always found the 
labor of writing excessively distressing ; and 
with the exception of a few disserations 
(chiefly: philological, but in part also critical 
and hermeneutical) his pen appears to have 
been entirely unproductive. One of these dis- 
sertations, on the curious philological problem 
of “the Language of the Sette Communi” (a 
district near Vicenza), is supposed to have 
been peculiarly interesting; but, unfortu- 
nately, no trace either of this or of an equally 
interesting essay, “ On the Comparative Signs 
of Language,” which he is also known to have 
composed, has been found among his papers. 
The only known published composition of Mez- 
zofanti is a panegyric of his old friend and 
professor Padre Emanuel da Ponte, which was 
read by him at the Institute of Bologna in 
1819, and is published in the “Opuscoli Littera- 
ri di Bologna.” 

In taking leave of Mezzofanti, we must re- 
peat that our admiration of his undisputed at- 
tainments is in no wise diminished by this re- 
luctance to pronounce a definitive judgment 
on one particular point of his literary charae- 
ter—the precise degree of his familiarity with 
the several languages which he is reputed to 
have known. We felt that we should not 
really honor his name by echoing the vague 
and undiscriminating praise of the unlearned 
crowd. It is far more difficult to establish the 
reputation of a linguist now-a-days than it was 
in his early career. Many of the officials of 
the Bibliothéque Imperiale at Paris, or of the 
British Museum (and high upon the list stands 
the gentleman to whose extremely interest- 
ing paper we owe so much—Mr. Watts,) are 
required, by the every-day exigencies of their 
official position, to possess as many languages 
as, some years back, would almost have suflic- 
ed to constitute a Mithridates. The difference 
between the excellence of linguists now-a- 
days, must be sought more in the degree of 
their familiarity with the several languages, 
than in the absolute number of languages 
which they possess. And although Mezzo- 
fanti is proved to have possessed a truly mar- 
vellous familiarity with a number of languages 
certainly beyond all precedent, yet there must 
still remain much obscurity, both as to the 
total number of languages which he knew, 
and the precise degree of his knowledge of 
some among the number. 





* Manavit, p. 50. 


Perhaps some yet undiscovered evidence 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


may resolve these curious and interesting 
doubts. In the meantime, we must content 
ourselves, like Mr. Watts, with pronouncing 
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him, despite of every drawback and every 
doubt, “the greatest linguist the world has 
ever seen.” 





A MIXED FOOD NECESSARY. 


Ir I only bend my arm, or move my finger, there 
is a certain portion of the tissues destroyed which 
must be supplied by my food ; the more work that 
aman performs, the more of those nitrogenous 
substances he requires. So far as supplying the 
waste of the tissues, it is a matter of indifference 
whether we give an animal food containing gluten 
or albumen ; but it exercises a considerable influ- 
ence on the character of the animal. Take, for 
example, a hunt, at which we have an omnivo- 
rous animal, man, riding on a graminivorous ani- 
mal, a horse, accompanied by a carnivorous ani- 
mal, a dog, following an herbivorous animal, a 

Even the character of nations is very ma- 
terially affected indeed by their food. The other 
class of food serves a very important, but totally 
different purpose—nanfely, that of supplying an- 
imal heat. ‘The temperature of our bodies is, in 


Apvices from the Cape of Good Hope bring 
a piece of intelligence, against which it is neces- 
sary for all men of letters, for all who respect 
literature, and for all who desire to maintain an 
honorable character for the trade in books, to 
enter instant protest. This African colony has 
just received a constitution,—and the first use to 
which it has turned its initiative of legislation is 
to pass a bill to robthe authors of the parent coun- 
try. Incredible as it may sound, a bill has actu- 
ally passed both Houses of the Colonial Parlia- 
ment, authorizing the “ importation into the colo- 
ny of the Cape of Good Hope of books, being for- 
eign reprints of books first composed, or written, 
or printed, or published, in the United Kingdom, 
and in which there shall be copyright.”—In other 
words, the American pirate system is introduced 
into the colony! Such a bill is equally prepos- 
terous and wicked. Admit the principle, and all 





temperate climates at Jeast, higher than the sur- 
rounding air. Now, in order to keep up pd 
temperature, a combustion goes on similar to| 
that of an ordinary fire. The same products—| 
carbonic acid, water and ammonia—are evolved 
from. the mouth of the furnace of the body and 
the mouth of a common chimney. In cold 
weather, a certain portion of heat is gradually 
abstracted from our body, which must be sup- 
plied by the combustion of our food or of the 
matter of our bodies; the colder the climate, 
therefore, the more heat-giving materials must 
be supplied in the food.— Professor Lyon Play- 
fair. 





Whatever may be thought in a literary point 
of view, of the feuilleton svstem, which still pre- 
vails in France, though of late years with greatly 
diminished élat, it is certain that it has produc- 
ed to a few of the most eminent authors immense 
sums, which under any other system it would 
have been absurd for them to hope for. Thus, 
from a statement recently published at Paris, it 
appears that Chateaubriand received for the pub- 
lication, in the féuilletons of one of the daily pa- 
pers, of his “Memoires d’Outre-Tombe ” 3884/., 
or a little more than 20/. for each feulleton— 
Lamartine received 2000/. for his * Confidences,” 
or 18/. 4s. per feuilleton. To George Sand, for 
the “ History of her Life,” now in the course of 
publication in a Paris newspaper, 52001 have 
been paid ; and it is probable, from the extent of 
her work, that her remuneration will be at least 
as great if not greater than that of either of her 
distinguished contemporaries. Considering the 
difference between poetry and prose, it will be 
seen that these French people have received 
more in proportion than the “half a crown per 
line” of Scott, which so aroused the wrath of 
Byron. 


our colonies will adopt the rule. It is cheaper to 
appropriate than to purchase. What is good in 
Cape Colony will be thought good in Australia, 
Canada, Hindostan, and the West Indias. Of 
course we do not for one moment believe that 
this pirate bill will be sanctioned here, unless by 
oversight. The Act of Parliament gives the 
English author a property in his intellectual la- 
bor in the British Empire; Cape Colony is a 
part of the British Empire ; and a local act can- 
not be allowed to invade an Imperial right. But 
literature must defend itself against these in- 
roads. Sorry are we to see the first session of 
the colonial legislature disgraced by the passing 
of such a bill; the more so as the colonists must 
feel that they are offering an unprofitable insult 
to England, for we trust there is no possibility 
of a bill being accepted by the Queen the bases 
of which are laid in moral wrong and in viola- 
tion of an Imperial statute. 





The Moniteur has published a decree. opening 
a credit of £4000, to be applied to the necessary 
expenses which the collecting, editing and pub- 
lishing of the first Napoleon’s writings entail. 
Already the Commission have received from va- 
rious parts of France and from abroad, “ man 
precious documents.” ‘The correspondence will 
include not only the Emperor’s autograph and 
dictated letters, but also his proclamations, in- 
structions, bulletins, reports and various orders. 
Even the notes which he appended to projects 
submitted to him will be used. Thus, all people 
who have a scrap of paper with a few words 
| written by the Emperor upon it are invited either 
'to send the document itself, or an attested copy 
of it, to Marshal Vaillant, the President of the 
Commission. If the original document is sent 
lit will be returned forthwith. 
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From the New Quarterly Review. 
VAN DE VELDE’S TRAVELS. 


TRAVELS by a Dutchman* are a novelty ; 
but Jerusalem has been described so often, 
and we have been so many times confidently 
assured that birds do fly over, and even swim 
upon, the Dead Sea, that we expected little 
other novelty in this narrative of a journey 
through Syria and Palestine. Notwithstand- 
ing the very commendable religious feeling 
that pervades the book, and despite the con- 
stancy wherewith he informs his correspondent 
and the public that “during the night the 
Lord watched over us,” we fear we should 
have found these volumes a little dull, but for 
one very important and very interesting reve- 
lation made by them. Lieutenant Van de 
Velde was quite as anxious to see the ruins of 
Zoar and of Sodom as M. de Saulcy was de- 
lighted at discovering them. He followed in 
that traveller’s track, compared what he saw 
before him with what he saw written in M. de 
Saulcy’s book, and the result was, a convic- 
tion that the French traveller had made what 
our Dutch friend charitably calls “a mis- 
take.” 

We wish that M. Van de Velde had been 
more distinct and detailed in his exposure of 
this most discreditable literary fraud; but un- 
satisfactory as it is as a description, it is quite 
decisive as a piece of evidence. M. de Saul- 
cy’s ruins of Sodom do not exist. We quote 
nearly all that Van de Velde says upon the 
subject. 


' An extinct crater—yes, that the abyss of 
Zuweirah certainly is; but to look for Zoar here, 
the city Zoar, “ the little,” visible from the plain 
on which Sodom stood—no, impossible. What- 
ever the apparent similarity of the two names ¢ 
may seem to indicate, such never could have been 
the site of Zoar. The present ruin, it is clear, 
could never have been more than a fortress of a 
very inferior description. I should never even 
think of calling it a fortress ;-it is merely a forti- 
fied building. And I believe I shouid not be far 
from the truth were I to suppose that es-Zuweirah 
was once a stronghold in which the marauding 
bands, which, as is well-known, have for ages 
maintained themselves in these regions, were 
wont to nestle. I was still further confirmed in 
this idea by the small quantity of water which I 
found in a natural stone basin, close beside the 
fortified rock. No great number of men, not even 
a hundred, could have long maintained them- 
selves here, owing to the want of water. How 


* “Narrative of a Journey through Syria and 
Palestine in 1851 and 1852;"" by C. W. M. Van de 
Velde. 2 Vols. Blackwood. 

t Dr. Eli Smith, the best authority for Arabic 
names, assured me that the Hebrew “ Zoar’’ has 
not the slightest affinity with the Arabic “ es-Zu- 
weirab.”” Robinson had previously made the same 
remark. 
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M. de Saulcy and his fellow-traveliers should, in 
their eager desire to make discoverics, have 
allowed themselves to be so misled.as to fancy 
that this could ever have been the site of a city, 
is what I can scarcely comprehend. Moreover, 
as regards Zoar, it is a still grosser mistake to 
look for it here. The travels of Irby and Man- 
gles, De Bertou, Robinson and Smith, and not 
long ago, of the American investigators under 
the command of Lieutenant Lynch, might have 
sufficiently convinced that gentleman ; while the 
Scriptures, too, shew in the clearest manner that 
Zoar did not lie here, but on the Moabitish or 
east side of the Dead Sea* That Zoar belonged 
to Moab, M. de Saulcy well knew, but he has rid 
himself of the difficulty by bringing over. the 
limits of Moab to the western side of the Dead 
Sea, silencing thereby at the same time the 
statements of Jerome and Ptolemzus.t The 
hypotheses and pseudo-discoveries of M. de 
Saulcy are all founded on his imaginary discovery 
of Sodom at the north-east base of the Salt moun- 
tain, the Jebel Usdim of the Arabs. I shall 
presently bring you to that locality, and we shall 
then follow the French travellers a little more 
closely. First, we shall halt and breakfast in the 
shade of the rock of Zuweirah, while the mukhari 
with one of the Bedouins goes to water the 
horses and mules. It is yet early, but at the 
same time this is the last place to-day where we 
shall find water. te Ge, ee es a 

You have heard and read, I doubt not, of the 
oppressive heat at the shores of the Dead Sea, a 
heat caused not so much by the tropical tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere, but more especially by 
its condensed nature, as this basin lies more 
than 1300 feet below the level of the sea. Of 
course, I was acquainted with these circumstan- 
ces, and was so impressed with them that I de- 
scended with a feeling of horror the precipitous 
path which leads to the crater of Zuweirah. Not- 
withstanding, I found the heat much less than I 
had anticipated. True, the heat was great, and 
the air heavy, which occasioned a feeling of 
languor; but whether it was that a cool southern 
breeze blew the whole day, or that they represent- 
ed the thing rather too unfavorably, I found the 
atmosphere of the Dead Sea quite bearable, in 
spite of the thirst from which I suffered the 
whole day. 

We rested an hour at Zuweirah. After that 
we advanced with new courage, provided with a 
leathern water-bag, filled with that precious liquid, 
which when kept in such goat-skin bottles is 
very cool and agreeable. Zuweirah is separated 
from a plain on the south-west shore of the Dead 
Sea by a gorge of white and yellowish limestone 
rocks, called Wadi Zuweirah. Under the action 
of rain these rocks have assumed most fantastic 
shapes, as the soft substance easily gives way, and 
leaves on the perpendicularly broken sides the 
different horizontal and slanting strata visible. 
A vivid imagination has difficulty in convincing 
itself that these layers of stone and lime have not 
been built by the hand of man, and that Nature 


* Gen. xix. 80-38; Isa. xv. 5; Jer. xlviii. 34. 
t De Saulcy, “Journey round the Dead Sea,” 
ete. Vol. i. p. 436. 

















herself has alone been at work here. I thought 
of M. de Saulcy and his imaginary ruins. I 
must acknowledge that one is easily led to sce in 
these rocks the ruins of towns and villages. It 
is through this gorge that the rain-water collected 
from the sides of the mountains in the crater of 
Zuweirah finds its. way to the Dead Sea. The 
traces of this are everywhere visible, especially in 
the vegetation with which the bottom of the 
ravine is covered. Amongst the different shrubs 
and plants proper to this region, the thorny 
mimosa and the “ sidr” are most abundant. The 
“sidr” is a tree much like the mimosa, but with 
a smaller thorn and a larger leaf. Its fruit, called 
by the Bedouins “doom,” is a hard and acid 
berry of a yellow color, with a fine tinge of red. 
Only when the berry has a shrivelled-up appear- 
ance, and is thus known to be dry, is it: eatable ; 
it has then a pleasant sweetish taste. They say 
that the “ doom” is very nourishing, but, at the 
same time, causing great thirst,—a warning not 
to indulge too much in it. 

For half an hour the Wadi Zuweirah winds 
along; it then ends fn a plain about three- 
quarters of an hour in breadth from the entrance 
of the valley to the shore of the Dead Sea. 
Towards the north side the plain grows gradually 
more narrow, until it ends in the sea-shore, while 
on the south side it is immediately shut in by the 
mountains, of which the nearest to the sea is the 
Salt Mountain, a ridge extending for about ten 
miles, and reaching an elevation of from 200 to 
500 feet. It is entirely composed of rock salt, 
covered only by a very thin layer of clay and 
lime. Entering the plain from the Wadi Zu- 
weirah one sees that the Salt Mountain does not 
stand altogether isolated, but is connected with 
the main chain by a peninsula of rocks, whilst 
on the north side it projects into the plain. The 
plain exhibits an extent of gravel, chiefly of a 

y color, diversified occasionally by rows of 
=f stones, which generally run parallel to 
each other. Between these rows of stones grow 
various shrubs, such as are proper to this locality, 
especially one kind which bears a great resem- 
blance to the tamarisk, but which on closer ex- 
amination indicates a different botanical affinity. 
M. de Saulcy crossed this plain twice, once from 
north to south along the sea-shore, and afterwards 
from the north corner of the Salt Mountain to 
the Wadi Zuweirah. Here he gets quite excited. 
Without doubt this is the plain of Sodom, and 
the rows of stones are the remains of the city 
walls, and who knows what more! How little 
observation, thought I, is necessary, to recognize 
in these rows of stones among the gravel and in 
the rich vegetation, the course of torrents which 
in the winter time sweep down from the moun- 
tain gorges and overflow the plain! Nothing is 
clearer than this. Any one who has ever seen 
the dry course of a river in the desert has no 
difficulty in here tracing the different beds of the 
numerous streams which during the rainy season 
wind through this plain. But what will not 
imagination do ? 

We followed in the footsteps of M. de Saulcy 
to Jebel -Usddm. Accidentally we were kept for 
& considerable time on the north side of this 
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that we should have that day a very long journey,. 
being ill, and so not feeling himself in a condi- 
tion to accomplish it, attempted to conduct us 


by the east side of the Salt Mountain. At first 
I did not see through his design; but, as we 
came nearer to the mountain and began to have 
it on our left, his object could be no longer hid. 
My guides now swore with all sorts of oaths that 
there was no way to the west of the Salt Moun- 
tain; but you may easily understand that their 
oaths did not weigh much with me: and when 
they saw at last that I kept to my point, they 
gave way with the usual “Insh’-Allah.” This 
circumstance meanwhile caused me to make & 
double march along the north side of the moun- 
tain, and I became thus fully convinced that 
whatever there may be on the plain, ruins there 
are not. ‘That M. de Saulcy should have found 
here not only the remains of buildings and cities, 
but positively those of Sodom, I declare I cannot 
attribute to any other source than the creation of 
his fancy.* 


* The journey of M. de Saulcy has since been 
published in France, under the title of “ Voyage 
autour de la Mer Morte.” Paris: 1853;—in Bri- 
tain, under that of “Journey round the Dead Sea, 
and in the Lands of the Bible.” 2 Vols. London: 
1853. The public seems to be charmed with his 
pseudo-discoveries. I have perused both the French 
and English editions with great care, hoping to find 
something to justify M. de Saulcy’s conclusions, 
This is not the place to enter into a detailed critical 
review of his work. I must also say that contra- 
dictions, erroneous quotations, and false hypotheses 
are so numerous in it, that to refute them all would 
require a book as large as that of M. de Saulcy 
himself. So far as regards his quotations trom 
Scripture and profane writers, I leave it to any one 
who feels anxious to know the truth to forman 
opinion for himself. From such an examination it 
will at once be evident, that though M. de Saule 
had really found ruins at the basis of the Sa 
Mountain, yet the sites of Zoar, Sodom, Gomorrah, 
Admah, and Zeboim, can never have been where 
he imagines. Nevertheless, if a traveller accom- 
panied by four or five others comes to tell us that 
in such and such a place he has found ruins, his 
testimony cannot at once be rejected by those who 
never have visited the spot: it is therefore of con- 
sequence that another traveller should bear witness 
whether his information is or is not worthy of con- 
fidence. Well, then, [ have followed M. de Saul- 
cy’s track in this place with Bedouins of the same 
tribe, of the same shech—Bedouins accustomed to 
rove about in these localities. I had a copy of M. 
de Saulcy’s manuscript map with me. It w: 
therefore, impossible for me to pass by emnetioel 
the ruins he mentions, With eagerness | sought for 
them. It wus not possible to miss them. Never- 
theless I have not seen any thing which confirms 
his assertions, and notwithstanding all his assuran— 
ces, I must set down his discoveries of Sodom as 
the mere work of the imagination. M. de Saulcy 
makes an appeal to his fellow-travellers, for the 
truth of.his information. I hope I shall be allowed 
to appeal on the opposite side, to the testimony of 
Robinson and Smith, and their predecessors. Cer- 
tainly what might have escaped the notice of the 
latter would not have eluded the careful researcly 
of the American travellers. 

It will then be asked, what caused M, de Sauley 





mountain. One of our Bedouins, who knew well 


to run into such errors? I believe his misplaced 
generosity to Abu Dahuk. From what has been 
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Thus is snatched away from us the fond 
illusion that we might still look upon the re- 
mains of the objects of God’s wrath when the 
world was young in every thing but vice. 
Unless M. Van de Velde has made some very 
egregious error, this M. de Sauley, who has 
been almost worshipped as a savant, should 
henceforth be hooted as an impostor. 

In this matter we thoroughly believe M. 
Van de Velde, because, although he gives so 
confused an account of his journey that the 
map will not much elucidate it, he certainly 
was upon the spot where M. de Saulcy says 


iven above as a specimen of his rapacity, the 
character of this chieftain must be somewhat 
evident. 

Abu Dahuk is of the same nature as his fellow- 
Bedouins. Shew him that you are anxious to re- 
cognize in every stone squared off by the hand of 
nature a piece of antiquity; excite his covetousness 
by presenting him continually with piastres, when- 
ever he shews you something that he calls a ruin; 
and you may be certain that he will shew you 
ruins (khurbets) every quarter of an hour, with 
names and surnames; if not near you, then, at all 
events, at a distance. This is the reason that, in 
those regions of the Bedouins, one hears of so many 
names mentioned by some travellers, which other 
travellers are never able to refind. I myself have 
repeatedly detected my Bedouin guides in telling 
me stories. To lie is, as it were, daily bread among 
them; and nothing but a close cross-questioning is 
sufficient to bring out the truth. Nor must it be 
supposed that these Bedouins have much knowl- 
edge of ancient history, or care at all about the cor- 
rectness of tradition. Like all other travellers, save 
M. de Saulcy, I have found them most ignorant and 
indifferent about such things. ‘“Piastres” and 
“ghazis’’ is all the Bedouins care for. It is any 
wonder, then, that M. de Saulcy, after having 
spoiled Abu Dahuk by his continual presents, 
should be deceived by this fellow? Certainly the 
sharp eye of the robber-chief has well discerned the 
weak side of the traveller, 

Under these circumstances, then, the caravan of 
M. de Sauley proceeds along the Salt Mountain, — 
the Jebel Usdum of the Arabs,—-at the south-west- 
ern side of the Dead Sea, A heap of stones, already 
seen and mentioned by Seetzen and Robinson (Bib- 
lical Researches, ii. 482), attracts the notice of the 
French traveller. He is deeply impressed with it. 
His imagination gets excited, and he forthwith re- 
cognizes in these stones a part of the buildings of 
the burnt city. These are his words: —“ By ten 
o’clock we pass close by a hillock, fifteen yards in 
diameter, covered with large rough stones, that 
jook as if they had been burnt, and which consti- 
tuted, at some remote and unascertainable period, 
a part of a round structure immediately command- 
ing the shore. The sea is only thirty yards off to 
our left, and the mountain side not more than twen- 
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he saw ruins. He is, moreover, corroborated 
by other witnesses; and we expect very soon 
to have before us a complete survey of the site 
of M. de Saulcy’s inventions, made by men of 
steady scientific impartiality, who may not, 
perhaps, believe, with M. Van de Velde, that 
they are “helped by the Lord” to overreach 
the Arabs in a bargain, or that the prophecies 
are being fulfilled in their persons ; but who 
will make up for the lack of such abounding 
and instrusive piety by close observations and 
clear statements. 


ty in the opposite direction. The sight of this 
building impresses me strongly; and my thoughts 
revert to Sodom. I question Abu Dahuk: ‘ What 
is that ?’ ‘ Quasr-Qadim’ (‘an ancient castle’ ), 
is the answer, ‘The name ?’ ‘ Redjom-el-Mezor- 
rahl.’ (‘ The heap of fallen stones.’ )” 

Now enthusiasm darkens M. de Saulcy’s under- 
standing. ‘ For myself,” he says, “I entertain no 
doubt that I see before me the ruins of a building, 
which was anciently a part of Sodom. ‘The shech, 
Abu Dabuk, is very explicit on this point. When 
I ask him, —‘ Where is the town of Sodom ?’ he 
answers me, ‘Here!’ ‘ And did this ruin belong to 
the condemned city ?’ — ‘ Assuredly.’ ‘ Are there 
other vestiges of Sodom ?’—‘Yes; there are a great 
many.’ ‘ Where are they ?’ — ‘ There, and there,’ 
and S ints to the extremity of the Salt Moun- 
tain, which we have just wound along, and the 
plain, planted with acacias extending to the foot 
of the mountain towards the Ouad-ez-Zouerah. ” 

Upon this information of Abu Dahuk, M. de 
Saulcy builds a whole system of cities. Zoar—so 
he reasons—cannot be far off. Some days later he 

asses by the same road, and enters the Wadi es- 
Zuweirah. This name corresponds somewhat with 
Zoar. He knows that Irby and Mangles, Seetzen 
and Lynch, have found the ruins of Zoar at the en- 
trance of the Wadi Kerak, at the northern bay of 
the south-eastern peninsula of the Dead Sea; but 
this contradicts his discovery. M. de Saulcy, there- 
fore, sets to work to overthrow the accounts of 
these travellers, and also of Holy Writ, taking the 
precaution, however, to quote the Scriptures, along 
with such comments of his own, as to make them 
— to plead in his favor. 

etween Wadi-er-Rmail and Kureitein he sees a 
place which Abu Dahuk calls Souk-et-Thaemeh, 
and determines at once that itis Admah. Zeboim 
he finds in the heart of Moab; and, finally, Gomor- 
rah not far from the ruins of Jericho. 

Feeling satisfied with having found out the error 
with regard to Sodom and Zoar, I have not given 
myself any further trouble in looking for the other 
three cities. And, indeed, one need not undertake 
the difficult and dangerous journey to the Dead 
Sea to perceive the absurdity upon which M. 
de Sauley bases the discovery of the pentapolic 
cities. 











Coxt’s Revolvers were invented by a mem- 
ber of the Horse-Marines! 





Tue children of Schiller are endeavoring to 
obtain from the Prussian Chambers an exten- 


sion of their illustrious father’s works. The copy- 
right is already secured until 1858, and their pe- 
tition is that the term may be extended twenty 
years. 
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From the United Service Magazine. 
THE HOSPITALS. 


Ir is a gray, dull September day, with a bleak, 
bitter wind howling about the streets (the 
same dreary, uncomfortable wind which blows a 
fair half of the year at Constantinople); but I 
prs on my great-coat and goloshes, the ground 

eing a regular slough of despond, and sally out, 
arm-in-arm with a Turkish colonel, to see the 
British sick and wounded, with a few Russian 
prisoners, who have just arrived at Scutari. 

Constantinople has hardly changed since I left 
ita yearago. It still gives refreshing evidence 
of its constancy to ancient usage. It clings to 
its hoary institutions with an ardor delightful to 
contemplate. It has the same dirt as when I 
left, the same dogs, the same holes in the break- 
toe pavement, the same donkeys wedged in be- 
tween long poles or iron rails, and striking ter- 
ror into walker and horsemen as they stagger 
along with their monstrous burthens. There 
may still be seen by the observant traveller, the 
same bullock cars and springles, gilded inconve- 
niences which pass for carriages, and there may 
still be felt the same joyless mizzle, so like that 
I remember in Edinburgh, that I can almost 
fancy it is another Scotch adventurer come out 
to make his fortune during the present crisis, and 
grown sulky at finding himself disappointed. 

In a word, the torrent of civilization has passed 
over the land without one fertilizing or genial 
effect. The genius of nonsense and secret diplo- 
macy broods over the place, and one hears no- 
thing but Greek truths, and sees nothing but in- 
trigues and botheration from one end of the city 
to the other. Everybody is mistified and drear- 
ily does his best to mistify his neighbor. It must 
be allowed that everybody also succeeds pretty 
unsatisfactorily. 

I declare that it is a wonder even to me, bald- 
headed, elderly gent. as I am—I say it is a won- 
der even tome, how the thousands upon thou- 
sands of warm-blooded, frank-hearted, gallant 
English and Frenchmen could have sojourned in 
this place without having had a pleasanter effect 
upon it; and it strikes me very forcibly that the 
genius of nonsense and secret diplomacy, above 
mentioned, must have a rank strength indeed to 
have forced beautiful Stamboul to remain the 
howling wilderness it is. We walked silently 
down to the filthy suburb of Tophana whilst I am 
musing thus, and then my companion hails for 
his caique. It is a fine boat, a boat with three 
pairs of oars, which is a mark that it belongs to 
a public officer of the first class. It costs my 
friend some £15 a month to maintain, and it 
was not bought for a song; but it is like every- 
thing and everybody else in Turkey—never at 
hand when wanted. The boatmen are Greeks, 
and finding that there was a pretty brisk call for 
caiques this morning, they let themselves and 
the colonel’s boat out to a party of Britons who 
have gone to pay a visit to his effulgent wonder, 

e pian Ambassador. 

Let us take another boat and boatmen for 
whom we shall have to pay rather inconvenient- 
ly, but they will take us through the shrieking 
wind, and over the ruffled waves, amid the stun- 





ning roar of salutes, and the hubbub of steamers 
as noisy, to the end of our journey. 

There are samples of the British soldiers, with 
all sorts of uniforms and beards, lounging about 
at the standing places: and toiling along in the 
distance, comes boatful after boatful of the 
wounded. Itis asad sight @ough to see them 
in every variety of constrained and unaccustomed 
attitude to try and cheat the pain of somethin 
of its triumph. I notice with some nationa 
pride how carefully our soldiers lift the wounded 
prisoners out of the boats, how softly and kindly 
they speak to them, and try to soothe them in 
their rough, homely way ; no father ever carried 
his child with more manly tenderness than those 
two red-haired Irishmen are showing towards 
the poor Russian lad who is climbing up the hill 
between them. I am sorry to say, however, the 
Turks do not show the same chivalry of feeling 
as when Saladin sent his Hakim to Coeur de 
Lion, On the contrary, they appear very ill dis- 
posed towards their prisoners, and I am inform- 
ed that a Turkish soldier behaved yesterday with 
such brutality to a wounded Russian that it be- 
came necessary to chastise him on the spot. I 
have only time to notice that the Russian pri- 
soners are miserably clad, and that their uni- 
forms are wunechedieg thin and scanty. Those 
who are not wounded also look haggard and 
dirty, as if they had been faring hard. We pre- 
sent our cards to the commanding officer, a mild, 
pleasant personage, and are admitted after some 
demur. The officer remarks that the Russians 
have had a great many visitors to-day, even 
more than he could wish, by which I am led to 
believe that some Turks have been misconducting 
themselves again, though I hope that this is not 
the case. It is a melancholy reflection that the 
squabbles and wrong-headedness of two silly old 
persons should have brought on such a prodi- 
gious amount of human suffering as that I am 
now witnessing. 

We pass into the wards where the sick are laid 
out. There is little or no accommodation for 
them, and their rough beds are placed in rows 
in the cold stone passages. Nearly all are lying 
on their backs, and most are evidently in fear- 
ful pain. Of the few who are not, one is whit- 
tling a stick, some are reading books, or scraps 
of newspapers, and one, whose eyeballs are near- 
ly starting out of his head, is devouring rather 
than perusing, a letter from home. I have 
brought it him. Poor boy! I know that home, 
and how one poor, simple mother’s heart will 
ache, and one girl’s cheek grow pale, when it is 
known there that he is among the maimed. 

Some of the wounds are frightful. Most of 
the Russians have been shot in the back or low 
down in the legs. Our troops have all been 
wounded in front. One man, shot quite through 
the chest, is likely to recover ; another, who has 
had a ball for two days in his brain, is also do- 
ing well since its extraction! One man, who 
was shot in the leg, had such a hard, sharp bone 
that it split the ball which struck it into two 
halves, as if the lead had been severed with a 
knife, and he escaped without a fracture. A rifle 
ball has completely scooped out the eyes of one 
man doing him no other injury, so that he will 
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recover. We havea great, many officers wound- 
ed, nine in one regiment only. If we add to 
this, that there is a good deal of cholera and 
fever, general scarcity of accommodation and 
medical aid, we shall give too true an account 
of the British hospital at Scutari. I do not pre- 
sume to say—I dage not even fancy to myself— 
at whose door may lie the amazing charge of 
negligence in this respect. I merely state a 
most melancholy and self-evident fact. The 
average deaths are fifteen daily. It is a ghastly 
sight to sce the old Scotch sergeant joking over 
the dead with a fearful pleasantry as they are 
being sewed up in sacks for burial. ; 

Let us go and see the Russian officers who 
have been taken prisoners. They are in a room 
apart, and three only out of some ten or twelve 
are wounded. One of the latter is a mere boy 
of about sixteen. He has been shot in the knee, 
and will probably have to undergo amputation, 
but it is touching to witness his courage and 
good humor. It seems to me, as he lies there so 
young, and fair, and feminine-faced, like the 
courage of a wife with her husband near her in 
some time of pain and trial. Poor child! He 
tells me in German that he has many relations, 
so many he can scarcely count them; and he 
opens his large eyes with such a winning arch- 
ness as he speaks, that one can see at a glance 
he is some mother’s darling. I watch the sur- 
geon as he dresses the lad’s hideous wound. 
Even he, accustomed to see acts of heroism every 
hour, nobler than those wrought on the battle- 
field, even he is moved by the boy’s brave prattle. 
© Tell him, above all things,” says the doctor, 
“not te move the bandages.” I am sorry to say 
some of the Russian soldiers have done so appa- 
rently under the impression that we meant evil 
by them. Unhappily, too, we have nobody who 
can speak Russian at this moment. 

The next patient was a fierce, obstinate youth, 
who swore lustily, and bounced down, after sub- 
mitting to be bandaged, with very edifying pride 
and impatience ; but the third, a fine handsome 
man, with the cold blue eye which I think dis- 
tinguishes all the Russians, lay on his back and 
glared horribly into vacancy. He never stirred 
while his wound was being dressed, or seemed to 
notice us, and when we left him glared still in 
the same fixed and fearful way as before. 

At the request of one of the British officers, I 
now enquired of the others if there was anything 
which they desired, and stated that if so their 
wants would be attended to with all possible 
courtesy and hospitality. They were all subal- 
terns, however, and spoecenly felt their position 
very little ; after a short conversation amongst 
themselves, therefore, they announced that they. 
would like some breakfast, which was their most 
pressing want for the moment, and some was no 
doubt brought to them, though I did not wait to 


see it. 
. Indeed, the day was already waning fast, and 


we had anengagement to be at the French hos- 
pital at two o'clock ; so, getting back as quickly 
as we could, we found ourselves just in time to 
accompany one of the principal surgeons over 
the wards. The difference between a military 
nation and one that is not made itself immedi- 
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ately apparent. We found things here in a far 
better condition than at Scutari; there was more 
cleanliness, comfort, and attention; the beds 
were nicer, cleaner, and better arranged. The 
ventilation was excellent, and, as far as we could 
see or learn, there was no want of anything. 
The chief custody of some of the more danger- 
ously wounded was confided to the Sisters of 
Charity, of which an order (St. Vincent de Paul) 
is founded here. _The courage, energy, and 

atience of these excellent women are said to be 

yond all praise. I saw several fine healthy 
young persons, with that clear bright complexion 
which I think often goes with a good conscience, 
and which I have often observed seems a sort of 
prerogative of the French religieuse. It seemed 
to me that there must be a heart-rending story 
of pain and trial attached to some of them, so 
young and fair, so fitted to make a Paradise of 
home, and yet to be homeless and unloved, for 
ever passing life in duties so stern and solemn. 
I fancied, too, that some of the poor fellows, 
grown used to those kind voices and gentle hands, 
would leave the hospital with a strange cold 
pang a few weeks hence. I know that I should, 
but for the talisman of another love, the only 
charm I can well believe would bear man harm- 
less through such a trial. 

The French hospital presented a far different 
sight to the English one at Scutari: all was dull, 
silent, and solemn.- Grim and terrible would be 
almost still better words. Here I saw all was 
life and gayety. The presence of those neat, 
active, kindly women had done much—the in- 
nate joyousness of the French character had done 
more. There were my old acquaintances, the 
French soldiers, playing at dominoes écate by 
their bed-sides, and twisting paper cigarettes or 
disputing together, just as I have seen them 
anywhere else, from Paris to Constantinople or 
Bona. I liked also to listen to the agreeable 
manner in which the doctor spoke to them. 
“ Mon garcon” or mon brave quite lit up when he 
came near with his humane and brotherly inter- 
est in them. I could not help noticing it. My 
acquaintance smiled—“ it is not only as you ob- 
serve,” he said, “a national peculiarity with us 
to address persons in humble life with tenderness, 
but in the army we are sera f instructed to 
do so.” The Sisters of Charity, however, spoke 
to the wounded in a manner which was still 
more happy and French. Their voices must 
have sounded to many a poor fellow with a 
lively imagination like a foretaste of the glory 
and consideration he would meet with in his own 
village. Every word seemed to express such & 
true admiration for valor, such a gentle and 
special interest in the “ excellent enfant” address- 
ed, such a sweet readiness to listen to the slight- 
est whisper from his parched lips, and such un- 
wearied activity in ministering to the smallest 
of his wants. God bless those women, what a 
mission of mercy they are fulfilling now! 

Hark to the deep roar of the guns as they come 
booming over the sulky wafers and — the 
heavy air. My companion pauses. “It is for 
the death of Marshal St. Arnaud” he says, “his 
strange career is ended,” and indeed it was 80. 
The Commander-in-Chief of the French troops 
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had died on his passage from the tents which are 
menacing Sebastopol. It was said that he died 
of cholera, but that in reality had only shortened 
by a few days, a life oy hastening to a close. 
The fiat of the physician had gone yal and 
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the French chief knew death to be so near that» 
in the battle which took place a few days since, 
he dared all manner of danger, seeking for a 
soldier's grave in the field, and it was denied 
him. 





From the Transcript. 

Miss Mirrorp.— Mary Russell Mitford is 
dead. The sad intelligence brought by the last 
steamer from England will fall on many a heart 
in America with peculiar interest. She has so 
long been permitted to gladden the world by her 
cheerful pictures of home rural life, that her loss 
will be felt everywhere. No female writer of our 
day has been so loved as Mary Mitford. To the 
few who have seen her, face to face, she can never 
be forgotten ; and to the many who have never 
heard the sound of her voice and have known her 
only through her charming pages, she must be 
missed like a friend. She was so good and kind ; 
so sunny in her noble character; so warm and 
constant in her friendships,—that those who knew 
her best will mourn her loss the longest, and feel 
most deeply that one of the purest and best of her 
sex has passed away. 

No writer was ever more fondly respected 
among the English common people, the peasantry 
of the land, than Miss Mitford. Whoever has 
had the happiness to accompany her about the 
green lanes of her own country will not fail to 
remember the frequent lifted hat and modest 
courtesy by the road side. One summer day the 
writer of this brief notice, rode with her to a 
cricket-match some distance from her cottage, 
and when her carriage came upon the green, the 
game was suspended that the players might flock 
about her and pay their respects. With what 
an interest she inquired aboutthe sport, and how 
knowingly she chatted with young people assem- 
bled to greet her, her companion that day must 
always remember. 

So excellent a woman, so richly endowed a 

nius, has seldom gladdened the world, and now 

t her beautiful name has been borne away 
among the angels, we look in vain for another to 
fill the place she has left onearth. The story of 
her life is written in her works. Beautifal as a 
summer’s day flowed on the current of her exist- 
ence, and although some passing clouds briefly 
obscured the sunlight on her pathway, her years 
have been more touched with joy than sorrow. 
In the little town of Alresford in Hampshire, at 
Christmas time in the year 1789, she was born. 
In her quiet cottage in the leafy village of Swal- 
lowfield, on the 10th of January, 1855, she died — 
Her life will be written by some loving hand 
chosen from the ranks of friendship, and her 
correspondence, reaching through half a century, 
will be published no doubt at the same time. A 
more delightful biography, a more admirable 
series of letters cannot be given to the world — 
She'was the friend and companion of some of 
the greatest. and best in the walks of English 
aguante and her signal abilities have strown 

path with chaplets honorable and abundant. 
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Her first prose book, “Our Village,” “like 
spring, left no corner of the land untouched,” 
and the best spirits of England flocked about her 
at once, with words of praise. Talfourd, De 
Quincy, Wilson, Wordsworth, and indeed nearly 
every great name in her time, is found inscribed 
in the rich catalogue of her friendships. Walter 
Savage Landor only a few months since address- 
ed to her some exquisite lines, full of tenderness 
and heart poetry. Among her own sex, Mrs. 
Hemans loved her as a sister, and Mrs. Brown- 
ing gat at her feet and listened like a child, It 
would be difficult in the whole range of literature 
to find another character the counterpart and 
parallel of Miss Mitford, as regards position and 
peculiar talent. She created a school of writing, 
and must always stand at the head of female au- 
thors who have made descriptions of rural life 
attractive end enduring. 

Miss Mitford was eminently a beautiful wo- 
man, her face retaining to the last an expression 
of affectionate interest and cheerful good nature. 
The portrait painted by John Lucas in 1852 is a 
faithful likeness. Her manner was full of win- 
ning kindness, and the very soul of melod 
seemed native in her voice. Her merry tm 
rang through her cottage like bird-music, and, 
when she read aloud a favorite poem,—her tones 
at such atime always taking a kind of chant,— 
it was like listening to the recitative of a fine 
singer. 

Her last letter contained the sad presage of the 
coming on of death, but she spoke of her ap- 
proaching end with touching simplicity and even 
cheerfulness. ‘“ You will not see your old friend 
when you come to England again,” she writes, 
“for I shall not be alive in the spring, but they 
will tell you where I am sleeping.” 

What pilgrim standing over her grave will not 
breathe that wish so feelingly expressed by one 
of our poets on another occasion, 


Green be the turf above thee! 


for of no one was it ever more truly said or writ- 
ten, 


None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise. 


J.T. F. 





Poxitz.—* You pop first,” says roasting ches- 
nut on the bar to another. “No: after you.” 
“ By no means; after you.” In the meantime, 
folks waited, and all eating was delayed. Let 
diners-out take this fact to heart, and pop to the 
mahogany without false ceremony. : 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
THE SECOND BABY. 


Between the first baby and the second, what 
a falling off is there, my countrywomen! Not in 
intrinsic value, for the second may chance to be 
“as pretty a piece of flesh as any in Messina,” 
but in the imaginary value with which it is in- 
vested by its nearest kin and more distant female 
belongings. The coming of the first baby ina 
household creates an immense sensation ; that 
of the second is comparatively a common-place 
affair. The first baby is looked for with anxiety, 
nursed with devotion, admired with enthusiasm, 
dressed with splendor, and made to live upon sys- 
tem. Baby Number Two is not longed for by 
any one, except, perhaps the mother ; is nursed 
as a matter of course, and admired as a matter 
of courtesy ; is dressed in the cast-off clothes of 
Number One, and gets initiated into life without 
much ceremony or system. 

Such was my reflection the other day as I 
watched the assembled family welcome the little 
stranger — the second in our household. Iam but 
a bachelor uncle, and my opinion on such mat- 
ters may be little worth ; but it seemed to me 
that this second child was a great deal superior 
to the first, seeing that it was larger, quieter, and 
not nearly so red as his elder brother. Thereup- 
on, retiring to my accustomed corner of the spa- 
cious family parlor, I indulged in various lucu- 
brations apropos of babies generally and second- 
babies in particular, which I took care not to de- 
liver vivd voce at the time, but which I amused 
myself afterwards by committing to paper, and 
now offer to the reader. 

“ A babe in the house is a well-spring of joy,” 
saith a modern philosopher. He speaks from ex- 

erience, doubtless ; and the saying shows that 
ve hath never had misgivings about getting the 
daily bread for the babe, or for the mother that 
should give it suck.’ Yes, to people with health, 
peace, and competence, a babe in the house is a 
well-spring of joy ; but to people who are indi- 
gent, harassed, and of doubtful health, I fear it is 
a well-spring of something very different. 

I know I shall seem like an old brute of a 
bachelor to sentimental ladies, married and sin- 
gle, for saying such things ; but this is a land of 
freedom of speech, where “a man may speak the 
thing he will.” And this I will say, on behalf of 
the poor babies themselves, that if they had any 
sense at all, they would wish they had never been 
born — at all events, the second would, and every 
succeeding baby of the aforesaid unhopeful pa- 
rentage. The first baby is generally welcome, 
even to parents who are doubtful about the mor- 
row’s meal. It flings a poetry over their poverty ; 
they look on it with unutterable love, with tender 
respect, as a charge committed to their trust by 
God himself, as a renewal of their own lives —a 
mystic bond of love that no time, and perhaps 
not even eternity itself, can untie. It is a new and 
wonderful thing! They can’t get familiar with 
the wonder of it! Its whole little being is a mar- 
vellous work; and the hearts of the parents, 
especially of the mother, glow with the purest 
ecstasy when they take it in their arms, and 
think: “This is my child, my own flesh and 
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blood! From the care and the love of this crea- 
ture nothing, I thank God, can set me free!” 
So it is with the first child. Indeed, one would 
think no child had ever been born into the world 
before, when one listens to a couple talking of 
their first-born during its first year. To them it 
is as it was to Adam and Eve when they hun 
together over their infant Cain: it is a new an 
grand experience. ‘Thoughts of God and Para- 
dise are in it: God is near above them, smiling 
his blessing ; the gates of Paradise are close at 
hand, and wide open ; and the angels look forth 
with sympathizing eyes upon their joy. Ah! 
there is scarcely any joy in life equal to that joy 
at the birth ofa first child! It never comes again : 
there is never another first child. Of course, pa- 
rents will say and will feel that the second “is 
very precious ;” that “ indeed they love it as well 
as the first ;” that “ each child brings its ful! share 
of love with it ;” and that 


True love in this differs from gold and clay — 
That to divide is not to take away: 


so that they can love a dozen as much as one. 
But let them compare their sensations at the first 
birth with their sensations at the second, and if 
they have any faculty of self-observance, be sure 
they will acknowledge a wide difference : to the 
love of the child itself in the one case, is super- 
added the novelty of parentage. 

But it by no means follows, that because the 
first child creates so much more vivid a sensation 
in the household than the second, it deserves to 
be loved more. Asa general rule, you will find 
the second child, in various ways, superior to the 
first — often superior to all the succeeding chil- 
dren, where the family is numerous. The law 
and society give the preference to eldest sons and 
daughters ; fairy tales invariably give the prefer- 
ence to the youngest. I set myself, in this par- 
ticular, against both the existing social system, 
and the wont and usage of fairyland, and think 
the second child is generally the best, physically, 
intellectually, and morally. With all due con- 
sideration for the Octavias and Septimuses, for 
Sextus and Quintus, and with the usual undue 
consideration for Mr. Primus and my Lady Una, 
I contend that their second brother or sister is 
likely to excel them all. I am not prepared to 
go to the stake as a martyr for this opinion, but I 
am prepared to wield a pen in its defence, and 
now add a few of the strongest arguments in its 
favor. 

In the first place, a second child of ordinary 
parents, tolerably well off, benefits in infancy and 
childhood by the experience they gained with the 
first. They try experiments with the first ; ask 
advice of doctors and old ladies ; and are so 
anxious to help nature, that they often hinder her 
operations. The child is never let alone ; it is 
always being taken notice of by some admiring 
nurse or relative. Now, the proverb of the kitch- 
en, that “a watched pot never boils,” applies, 
mutatis mutandis, to the nursery, and it may be 
said that “a watched baby never thrives.” But 
the second child profits by the experiments made 
with the first. The parents, having discovered 
that “let well alone” is a safer maxim than 
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“trust nothing to chance” in the case of an in- 
fant, are content to let Baby Number Two lie on 
the floor sometimes, instead of being always in 
the arms; are not anxious to coax it to walk be- 
fore it can get up on its little feet and stand; will 
allow it to ask for food, instead of forcing food 
down its throat ; are not frightened into foolish- 
ness because it looks up to the open sky without 
a hat on. So when it can run about, they do not 
mount guard over every motion, remove from the 
child’s path every obstacle, and help it to over- 
come every small difficulty ; they have learned 
that all these-acts of love are not so good for the 
child as its acquiring habits of self-help and self- 
reliance. If they have any faculty of prevision, 
they will see that a child who requires to 
watched and helped all day long, will probably 
want watching and helping when he grows a 
man. 

Baby Number Two escapes most of the medi- 
cines administered to Number One, < a great 
deal of the dressing—in which resptcts Baby 
Number Two has decidedly the advantage. 

Baby Number Two escapes the evil effects of 
flattering tongues, which tell Number One twen- 
ty times a-day that it is “ the sweetest little thing 
that ever was seen.” 

Baby Number Two escapes the evil effects of 
jealous suggestions, such as: “ Ah! your nose is 

ut out of joint. You’re not the only one now! 
he new baby is the darling now.” 

Baby Wanker Two has the advantage of the 
company of an elder brother or sister: he learns 
a thousand things more easily in consequence. 
His own voluntary imitation is worth all the di- 
rect teaching mothers and nurses can give. 

Then, again, if Baby Number Two be followed 
by more of his kind, he is sure to take to them 
- kindly ; as he has never been the only one, he sees 
no harm in the coming of “ another, and another, 
and another.” 

It is also an advantage to him to play the pro- 
tector and the teacher in his turn: he cares for 
the little ones, and is patient with them. Idon’t 
deny that this advantage he shares with his so- 
cially-favored elder brother. 

As he advances in life, I have no hesitation in 
saying that the second son has frequently the best 
of it. In cases where the eldest son succeeds to 
a fortune and an estate — that is to say in a fam- 
ily of family — your second son is almost always 
fest in everything but birth. He goes to school 
and college as the relative to his antecedent, if I 
may be allowed a grammatical pun. He has 
there all the advantages of equality, together 
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with those which appertain to another grade, 
The eldest son is not obliged to work hard ate 
either seminary, and he never does work harder 
than it suits his inclination or sense of duty. 
The second son, being duly warned by his father 
that he must study for a profession, and that on 
his success in that profession he must depend for 
a maintenance, goes to school and college deter- 
mined to work ; or if not, he is speedily made to 
know the difference between an eldest and a 
second son. His tutors force him to work ; and 
if he have profited by his home education as a 
child, in the way I have already described, he 
very soon learns that work of all kinds well done 
is worth more than its wages to the doer; and 
he blesses the accident of birth which made him 
a Number Two, instead of Baby Number 
ne. 

“ But,” says some reader, and with considera- 
ble show of reason, “do not all these advanta 
which you attribute solely to the second son, Be. 
long she to the rest of the younger children ?” 
I think not, and for these reasons : — 

After the second child is born, parents get quite 
familiar with the birth and infancy of their chil- 
dren ; and whereas the first child attracts too 
much attention, it often happens that the third, 
fourth, and fifth, do not attract enough. They 
are cared for well, in a general way, but they do 
not get that particular care and attention which 
the eldgst child got, and which was too much; 
nor the half of it, which was bestowed on the 
second child, and which was iust enough. Pa- 
rents with limited income —as if any incomes 
were unlimited — find that to educate the young- 
er children at as great a money-cost as the two 
elder, is more than they can manage ; and so the 
younger children are not so well off as the second 
child. Of course, I speak only of average chil- 
dren; here and there you have a genius born 
among the younger members of a numerous fam- 
ily—a Wellington, a Nelson, a Scott, a Napoleon ; 
such children arrive at their destination in life, 
whether they be eldest, second, or younger chil- 
dren. The exceptions ee prove the rule, but 
they do not weaken its truth. 

In conclusion, I invite my readers to study the 
family history of their friends and acquaintances, 
and see if they do not find my assertion good. 
The second child is generally the best of the 
family. I ought.to know, for I am a second child 
mayeull, and on that ground alone I began to turn 
my attention to the subject ; and having come to 
the foregone conclusions, I make a point of watch- 
ing the career of a second baby. 





How to Drinx Craret.—On one occasion 
the Vice Chancellor said to me very abruptly, 
. ny have been looking at me some time, I know 
what you are thinking of; you think that I eat 
aconfounded deal!” ‘No sir,” I said; “Iam 
= that you eat of such a variety of dishes.” 
“The truth is,” said he, “Ihave a very weak 
stomach, and when it has digested as much 
as it can of one kind of food, it will set to work 
and digest some other.” 





I observed to him “that the weakness of his 
stomach resembled that of Dr. Topping, a phy- 
sician at Colchester, who, when a gentleman 
with whom he was dining expressed some dis- 
satisfaction at his not taking claret, which had 
been provided expressly for him, answered, “I 
have no objection to take a bottle, or a couple, of 


claret, but I have so weak a stomach, I am o} 
ed to drink a bottle of port first !’?”— i 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


The Poetry of Germany. Consisting of Se- 
lections of upwards of Seventy of the most 
Celebrated Poets. ‘Translated into English 
verse by Alfred Baskerville. Leipzig: 
Mayer. London: Williams and Norgate. 
Mr. Baskerville’s German poetical antholo- 

contains specimens of the works of the 

most distinguished authors; from very remote 
times down to our own days. Among the 
contemporary poets the list includes the names 
of Ernst Movitz Arndt, Count Auersperg, 
better known as Anastasius, Grun, Karl Beck, 
Ferdinand Freiligrath, Heinrich Heine, Gott- 
fried Kinkel, Wolfgang Muller, Ludwig Uh- 
land, and others less known in England. Of 
Klopstock, Goethe, Schiller, a number of the 
finest pieces are given. It is difficult to choose 
extracts from a collection so voluminous and 
varied, more than five hundred poems being 
eontained in the work. Of the translator's 
capabilities and skill our readers will best be 
able to judge from some piece with the origi- 
nal of which they are familiar. We give his 
version of Arndt’s Der Deutschen Vater- 
land :— 

Where is the German's fatherland ? 

Is’t Swabia? Is’t the Prussian’s lang ? 

Is’t where the grape glows on the Rhine ? 

Where sea-gulls skim the Baltie’s brine ? 

Oh no! more great, more grand 

Must be the German’s fatherland ! 


Where is the German’s fatherland ? 
Bavaria, or the Styrian’s land ? 

Is’t where the Marser’s cattle graze ? 
Is it the Mark where forges blaze ? 
O no! more great, more grand 
Must be the German’s fatherland ! 


Where is the German’s fatherland ? 
Westphalia? Pomerania’s strand *? 
Is’t where the sand wafts on the shore ¢ 
Is’t where the Danube’s surges roar ? 
Oh no! more great, more grand 

Must be the German’s fatherland ! 


Where is the German’s fatherland # 
Say how is named that mighty land! 
Is’t Tyrol! where the Switzers dwell # 
The land and people please mé well. 
Oh no! more great, more grand 

Must be the German’s fatherland. 


Where is the German’s fatherland ? 
Say, how is named that mighty land ? 
Ah! Austria surely it must be, 

In honors rich and victory. 

Oh no! more great, more. grand 
Must be the German’s fatherland ! 
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Where is the German’s fatherland ? 
Say, how is named that mighty land! 
Is it the gem which princely guile 

Tore from the German crown erewhile % 
O no! more great, more grand 

Must be the German’s fatherland ? 


Where is the German’s fatherland ? 
Name me at length that mighty land! 
‘“ Where’er resounds the German tongue, 
Where’er its hymns to God are sung.” 

Be this the land, 
Brave German, this thy fatherland ! 


There is the German’s fatherland, 
Where oaths are sworn but by the hand, 
Where faith and truth beam in the eyes, 
And in the heart affection lies. 

Be this the land, 

Brave German, this thy fatherland ! 


There is the German’s fatherland, 

Where wrath the Southron’s guile doth 
brand, 

Where all are foes whose deeds offend, 

Where every noble soul’s a friend. 

Be this the land, 

All Germany shall be the land ! 


All Germany, that land shall be, 

Watch. o’er it, God, and grant that we, 
With German hearts, in deed and thought, 
May love it truly as we ought. 

Be this the land, 

All Germany shall be the land! 


It is hardly fair to Mr. Baskerville, as. a 
poet, to select this piece, but we do so rather 
to show his style as a translator. The book 
will be prized by the public more for contain- 
ing a varied and judicious selection of Ger- 
man poetry, than for any display of ingenuity 
or art in the English versions. It is sufficient 
to say that the spirit of the original is gener- 
ally retained without any great departure from 
the literal reading. The translator acts well 
upon the quoted words of Lord Mahon. “I 
would rather have a faulty rhyme than lose a 
noble thought.” The book is very neatly 
printed. e original text is given on the 
Opposite pages to the English translation... ‘To 
English students of the German language the 
work will. he useful, as well as acceptable to 
the lovers of German literature. 
the passages of Schiller’s Song of the Bell 
have not been excelled in any former version, 
and in other poems where comparisons are 
oe with labors in the same literary 
field, Mr. Baskerville maintains an honorable 
distinction. 





* Tae convenience of a brother is, in not being | when mamma 


is anxious to go home, and you 


to find the carriage at an evening party, | are anxious to stop. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
A HONOLULU NEWSPAPER. 


We have lying before us a recent number of the 
New Era and Weekly Argus, a newspaper printed 
at Honolulu, island of Oahu, one of the Ha- 
waiizn group— better known to many of our 
readers as the Sandwich Islands. Ere proceeding 
to give some account of this remarkable voucher 
of the prosperity and civilization of the country 
which has been aptly termed the Heart of the Pa- 
cific, it may be interesting to trace briefly the 
modern history of the islands, which are cer- 
tainly destined at no distant period to become an 
important and powerful maritime state. 

he whole group is of volcanic origin, and on 
Hawaii is the largest active volcano in the world. 
The mountains attain the enormous height of 
14,000 feet, and the general scenery of the ‘isl- 
ands is picturesque and beautiful. Even thirty 
ears ago, upwards of fifty whaling-ships have 
en in the harbor of Honolulu at one time. At 
the present day, hundreds of whalers, chiefly from 
the United States, Sydney, and Hobart Town, 
annually visit the ports of Honolulu and Lahai- 
na. In 1820, the first missionaries landed at 
Hawaii, idolatry having already been abolished by 
the will ofthe king, and ofa number of the leading 
chiefs and priests. From this period, civilization 
progressed steadily and surely. In a few years, 
many churches were erected, schools were estab- 
lished, printing-presses were at work issuing 
books in the native languages ; England, France, 
America, Spain, Russia, and other countries, had 
resident consuls ; a considerable trade sprang up; 
and the whole group was rescued from the slough 
of gross and degrading superstitions. Suffice it. 
that at the present time the Hawaiian Islands 
form a recognized independent kingdom, possess- 
ing a regular constitution, code of laws, and sys- 
tem of government. The power of the king is 
limited, and he is aided by ministers of different 
departments of state to administer the laws and 
govern his kingdom. The laws themselves are 
enacted by a House of Representatives, chosen 
by the people, and by a House of Nobles. Not- 
withstanding the various unhappy differences 
which have occurred from time to time between 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant missionaries, 
and the jealousies and struggles for predomi- 
nancy between the American, English, and 
French consuls and settlers, the little kingdom 
has really been very judiciously governed on the 
whole, considering its antecedents, and its unique 
— and character. Its trade and commerce 
increasing at a very rapid ratio ; and accord- 
ing to some recent writers, the decrease in native 
population is likely to cease erelong, although 
others predict, that by slow and sure degrees the 
race of pure-blooded aborigines will become alto- 
gether extinct. 

Mr. Jarves, the able historian of the islands, 
declares that “this group is capable of s upport- 
ing a dense population. With the exception of 
metals, its natural resources are sufficient to 
mect = its necessities.” It is, etd se the re- 
markably advantageous geographical position of 

_the idands, wad ta certain eventually to ren- 





der them populous and exceedingly important 
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possessions. “Their position,” says Jarves, “ is 
central to both the neighboring continents, being 
nearly equidistant from Central America, Mexi- 
co, California, and the north-west coast, on the 
one side, and the Russian dominions, Japan, Chi- 
na, and the Philippine Islands, on the other.— 
When a civilized and enterprising population 
shall have developed the resources of these coun- 
tries, these islands will bear the same relative im- 
portance to them, in proportion to their extent, 
that the West Indies now do to-North and South 
America.” 

We are inclined to anticipate a far more mag- 
nificent destiny for the islands than that indicat- 
ed by their historian. In less than another gen- 
eration, they will become one of the greatest de- 
pots of commerce in the world. Australia was 
comparatively unimportant in relation to the 
Hawaiian group at the time Mr. Jarves wro' 
but the case is very different now. 

And now for our newspaper—one of the two 
or three weekly broad sheets published at Hono- 
lulu. Of its contemporaries, we only know that 
one, The Polynesian, is the semi-official organ 
of government. The number of the New Era, 
before us, bears date June 8, 1854. . It is a paper 
of four pages, somewhat smaller in size than the 
London Globe, yet its price is twelve and a half 
cents per copy, or six dollars per annum, paid 
in advance. So high a price indicates a very 
small circulation, or else great expense of pro- 
duction. In its general appearance it precisel 
resembles an American local newspaper, but it 
is well printed, on shabby paper. Nothing con- 
veys a better idea of a strange place than a cop 
of the Jocal newspaper. A glance over the col- 
umns of the New Era, gives the coup de grdce to 
any lingering romantic fancies associated with 
the name of Honolulu, and that of the island of 
Oahu, of which it is the capital. We are struck 
with the one tn idea, that Honolulu is a 

lace where business traffic—ordinary, prosaic 
baying, selling, and exchanging—is the general, 
not the sole, pursuit of the people. All that 
meets our eye in the paper has some connéction 
with dollars and cents. At the otitset we count 
one hundred and seventy-five advertisements, occupy- 
ing thirteen out of the twenty columns of the paper. 
These advertisements are addressed to all whom 
it may concern, by tradesmen, merchants, and 
Ss men of all kinds. A dozen or more 
otels solicit public support, on the score of pro- 
viding first-rate comforts and luxuries; and 
drapers, grocers, provision and other merchants, 
butchers, bakers, brewers, confectioners, tailors, 
clothiers, hosiers, hatters, shoemakers, iron-mon- 
gers, watchmakers, jewellers, perfumers, auction- 
eers, estate commission, and shipping agents, ma- 
sons, lawyers, physicians, surgeons, druggists, 
ete., all set forth their claims to patronage in ex- 
cellent Queen’s English, and in the orthodox 
advertising style. We are only occasionally re- 
minded that they hang out their signs on an 
island in the heart of the remote Pacific, yen 
names of streets as Nuuana, Kaahumanu, Mauna 
Kea, Alakea Street, etc. The majority of the 
streets, however, appear to bear common English 
names. 
‘One’ circumstance, also, is very sugzestive— 
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‘ ' 

we do not notice a single native name among 
those of the hundred and seventy-five advertis- | K 
ers; four fifths bear English patronymics, and 
the residue are German and French. Goods of 
every conceivable description—in some cases, 


entire ship’s cargoes—are offered for sale. Arti- 
cles of utility and luxury from every quarter of 
the globe, almost everything the epicure can 
wish to eat and drink, or people of fashion to 
wear, can be procured at Honolulu—for a con- 
sideration. Literature, we reget to add, appears 
to be at a discount. At any rate, there is not a 
single bookseller’s advertisement, although there 
certainly is one of the “ Honolulu Circulating 
Library Association,” which announces that “ do- 
nations, whether of books or money, will be 
most thankfully received. Only one advertise- 
ment is given both in English and Hawaiian, 
being an intimation “by command of the king,” 
to the effect that “it has pleased the king to ap- 

oint William Webster, Esq., Assistant Agent 
‘or the sale and letting of His Majesty’s lands, 
and for the collection of all rents due and accra- 
ing for the same.” There are also a couple of 
noticeable advertisements which announce the 
forthcoming meetings of the Excelsior Lodge of 
Ancient Foresters—or perhaps Shepherds, for a 
couple of crooks are affixed, and the letter-press is 
somewhat mystical to us—and of a lodge of free- 
masons. It is easy to see from the advertise- 
ments, that many of them are addressed more 
especially to the captains of ships entering or 
calling at the port. In fact, not merely does 
Honolulu supply hundreds of ships annually with 
what they need for their own crews, but it is a 
grand depot where whole cargoes of miscella- 
neous goods are bought by vessels from all coun- 
tries bordering on the Pacific, to carry elsewhere 
for sale and barter. The same observation ap- 
plies to European ships trading in that great 
ocean on a roving commission. 

Of the remaining seven columns of the paper, 
nearly four are occupied by reports of the Hawaiian 
Legislature ; one contains foreign intelligenc® 
and the residue is occupied by editorial para- 
groves. The foreign news is relative to the war 

tween Russia and Turkey, England and France 
—the declaration of war by the Western powers 
having just reached Honolulu. The reports of 
the Hawaiian parliament are novel and interest- 
ing. As in England, the real burden and busi- 
ness of legislation is evidently done in the Lower 
House—or House of Representatives, as they 
call it. The proceedings appear to be based on 
the English and American system. There were 
a number of petitions presented of the usual 
local character—one of which, by the way, curi- 
ously enough, shews that the canine race is be- 
coming as great a nuisance in the Hawaiian 
group as with us in Britain. It prays “that the 
dog tax be raised to five dollars per head.” We 
read of speeches on many subjects that sound 
exceedingly familiar to English ears. Thus, 
there were the “ Orders of the Day ;” discussions, 
etc.,on the “Landlord and Tenant Bill;” the 
* Bill to Amend the Laws on Smuggling;” a 
* Bill to Amend the Law of Evidence ;” a “ Dis- 
cussion of the Militia Bill,” ete. We meet with 
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the subject of the Honolulu Reef Bill, “Mr 
aumaca was eloquent;” that Messrs. Kalama 
and Maika very earnestly advocated the bill ;” 
that “ Mr. Kamaipelekane read for the first time 
a bill,” ete. 

About half the names of the representatives 
are English. Here are two curious items: “Mr 
Nahakuelau read first time a bill to :nake soldiers 
of all illegitimate persons: laid on the table. Mr 
Uma read first time a bill to forbid the king 
to sell any of his laitds to foreigners.” A singu- 
lar instance of roguery at Honolulu, comes out in 
the discussion on a bill to reduce the duties on 
alcohol imported for medicinal or mechanical 
purposes. “ Mr. Bowlin, in advocating this bill, 
stated that there was in Honolulu at present, a 
very good article of Brandy labelled “ Heard’s 
Sarsaparilla,” which was imported as sarsapa- 
rilla, entered as brandy, and afterwards with- 
drawn from the custom-house under a minister’s 
permit for medicinal purposes, infused with a 
slight tincture of cloves, and then sold as 
* Heard’s Sarsaparilla.” In other words, by un- 
derhand manceuvring, brandy was cpenly sold 
under a false name, thus evading the heavy duty 
on that article. The proceedings of the Upper 
House of Parliament are reported under the 
head of “ House of Nobles.” Judging by this 
newspaper, the proceedings in both houses ap- 
pear to be conducted with great decorum, order, 
and deliberation; and the speeches of some of 
the representatives, both native and naturalized 
foreigners, are straightforward, and replete with 
good sense. 

Turn we now to the editorial department, to 
which is prefixed the motto: “ Open to all—con- 
trolled by none.” <Adverting to the expected 
arrival of the English and French squadrons, 
the editor calls the attention of the legislature to 
the necessity of deepening and widening the har: 
bor; and “as under almost any circumstances, a 
proper dredging-machine could not be sent for 
and arrive from the United States or England 
before some time next spring, we are absolutely 
obliged to fall back on our own mother-wit and 
power of contrivance to meet the dilemma.”— 
And so “ we, the poor, libelled, vilified editor of the 
New Era and Argus, offer 200 dollars to any per- 
son who, within a month from to-day, shall lay 
before the government for its acceptance the 
cheapest and most feasible plan of clearing out 
the sand and mud of the passage of the harbor 
of Honolulu; the work to be performed by the 
first of December next.” Patriotic editor! Sev- 
eral paragraphs on Jocal subjects of interest fol- 
low; one being an acknowledgment of a present 
of “a bag of*new corn meal, ground at the steara 
flouring mill at Honolulu.” It would appear 
that the personal comfort of the editor is worthily 
held in thoughtful remembrance, for he begs that 
“the person, gentleman or lady, (for kind hearts 
are of both sexes,) who, during our absence the 
other day, furnished our sanctum with a commo- 
dious editorial chair, will be pleased to receive 
our grateful acknowledgments.” May the editor 
live to read six months hence, this article de- 
scriptive of his newspaper while he lounges, like 





native speakers, the reporter telling us that on 


the luxurious fellow he probably is, in that very 
chair! : 
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Some omissions in the paper strike us as 
rather remarkable. For instance, there is not a 
single paragraph relating to crimes, trials, or ac- 
cidents ; there are no births, marriages, or deaths 
announced ; there is not a single scrap of poetry 
or of literary extract. The foreign news is sole- 
ly confined to intelligence concerning the great 

uropean war; and it would seem that the 
Hawaiian islands either are singularly barren of 
incidents of domestic interest, or that the good 
people there are totally devoid of all curiosity or 
concern in any and every.subject, except what im- 
mediately relates to their pockets. But taking it all 
in all, the Honolulu New Erais a literary curiosi- 
ty, and does honor to the press in the Pacific. It 
has given usa clearer idea of the growing im- 
- cer and the splendid future promise of the 

awaiian Islands, than the perusal of a dozen 
books of travel would have done. 

Since we began to write this paper, a letter 
has been published in the Times, dated from on 
board Her Majesty’s ship President at sea, July 
28. The President is the flag-ship of the Eng- 
lish squadron in the Pacific, which, in conjunc- 
tion with the Erench squadron, is sailing in 
search of the Russian men-of-war. The com- 
bined squadrons arrived at Honolulu last July, 
and the writer gives some interesting details con- 
cerning that place. He says that Honolulu is “a 
well-built town, of about 15,000 inhabitants, 
where everything bears the air of advancing civ- 
ilization and improvement.” King Kamehame- 
ha III. “keeps up his court in the same manner 
as in England: he has his palace-guards, minis- 
ters of departments—Europeans _principally— 
and all the attributes of royalty. Her majesty 
the queen is blessed with a daughter called the 
Princess Victoria, after our own queen, and 
there are several princes of the royal blood.— 
The chiefs are perfect aristocrats, and boast of 
their unpolluted descent for many generations. 
The nobility are very fine ‘well-grown men, and 
the difference of their appearance and that of the 
lower orders, indicates a decided superiority of 
breeding.” His testimony to the importance and 
value of Honolulu and the islands generally, is 
emphatic. “I never saw,” says he, “in the Pa- 
cific such splendid facilities for obtaining sup- 
plies for ships. Of course the arrival of our large 
squadron {three English and four French ships 
of war] raised the price of the market consider- 
ably—more than double; but everything can be 
procured, water in abundance, coal, bullocks much 
finer than the English, sheep and cattle of all 
kinds, vegetables, fruits, and almost everything 
can be obtained, either produced on the islands 
or brought from San Francisco, which is onl 





about teh or twelve days’ sail. About 300 whal- 
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ers come to Honolulu every year to refit, and its 
central position makes it invaluable. It is a sad 
pity our government has not possession—a more 
glorious depot for the squadron and merchant- 
men could not be found.” . 

This writer alludes to the probability that the 
United States will ere long obtain possession of 
the Hawaiian group; and if newspaper state- 
ments are to be relied on, there is great likeli- 
hood that such will be the case. A New York 
paper positively states, that the Hawaiian gov- 
ernment, some time ago, made overtures to the 
United States’ government to “accept the ces- 
sion of the islands.” A favorable answer was 
returned, which was submitted to the council, in 
which body it was approved by all the members, 
except Prince Alexander, the heir-apparent, and 
Paki, a high chief. The majority, however, de- 
cided in favor of annexation; and the treaty to 
that effect was brought over to San Francisco, 
in the Restless, in time to be despatched to 
Washington by the steamer of the 1st of August.” 
It is possible that this statement is substantially 
correct; and should the presumption of the an- 
nexation of the islands to the United States be 
realized, that power will thereby obtain a splen- 
did and incalculably valuable acquisition. Lven 
apart from the commercial importance of the 
islands, it is hardly possible to overrate their im- 
mense value to any great maritime power. To 
quote the opinion of Mr. Jarves: “If the ports 
of this group were closed to neutral commerce, 
many thousand miles of ocean would have to be 
traversed before havens possessing the requisite 
conveniences for recruiting or repairing shipping 
could be reached. This fact illustrates their im- 
portance in a naval point. Should any one 
of the great nations seize upon them, it might 
be considered as holding the key of the North 
Pacific; for no trade could prosper in their 
vicinity, or even exist, while a hostile power 
possessing an active and powerful marine, should 
send forth its cruisers to prey upon the neigh- 
boring commerce.” Well for us, we may add, 
that Russia is not in possession of these islands! 

Without entering into any political considera- 
tions we may safely conclude, that whether the 
Hawaiian group continues an independent state, 
or whether it is annexed to some powerful coun- 
try, a great future is certain to open on the his- 
tory of these islands. Their trade, and the num- 
ber of foreign settlers upon their shores must in- 
evitably increase yearly at an accelerated rate; 
and no limit can be assigned to their progress in 
commercial and political importance. At pre- 
sent, the Hawaiian perhaps is the most interest- 
ing and promising minor kingdom in the world. 





AMATIVE.—LAURA was disconsolate. 


Henry | 
had long flirted, but never put the question —_ 
Henry went his way. Lavra’s aunt, for conso-| 
lation. brought her a love of a spaniel pup— 
“My dear,” says the Aunt, “the puppy can do) 
everything but speak.” “ Why will you agonize! 


me?” says Laura, “that’s the only fault I found 
with the other.’—Punch’s Pocket Book. 





HEALTH AND Beauty.—The young lady who 
is unable to sport a riding habit should get into 
a walking habit. 
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In order to estimate the possibility of a 
more enlightened policy in the government of 
Italy, it is necessary to survey the actual state 
of the peninsula; which is remarkable, and 
certainly unlike what it ever has been before. 
The Republican idea, which Rienzi transmit- 
ted from the classic times, is kept alive by the 
Democrati¢ party ; but the tradition has been 
totally altered in that Republic which is to 
unite all Italy, without regard to an invincible 
diversity of race, genius, and tongue, that 
would indicate a federation as the aay > 
proach to unity. The Democratic party loo 
to a democracy in lieu of the aristocratic re- 

blics of Venice and Rome; and it is now, 
in the persons of its disciples, wandering, con- 
cealed, begging for tribute from the poor, and 
begging so hard that it urges its votaries to 
plalge their watches and trinkets for the 
cause. To understand the full force of this 
exhortation, it must be remembered that the 

ntry habitually wear gold or silver brace- 
ets, ear-rings, hair-combs, waist-belts, etc. ; 
and that a girl’s dowry sometimes consists in 
these investments. Such is the party that has 
from 1821 to 1831 and 1848 carried on the 
most active agitations to procure proselytes.— 
It was the accuser of Charles Albert because 
he declined to go to new lengths in the Demo- 
eratic march. The party is widely diffused, 
but daily losing recruits to the Muratists in 
the South and the Constitutionalists in the 
North. 

In the South, we see a strange and humiliat- 
ing spectacle. The Pope has recently manu- 
factured a new impracticable doctrine, for the 
pu of strengthening the dogmatic mys- 
tery of the Church, and of silencing schismat- 
ics whose predecessors are among the canon- 
ized! He has affirmed the immaculate con- 
ception of the Virgin Mary; and six hundred 
prelates met to enjoy a corporate nie ong of 
pious ecstasy at the event. Naples, who has 
recently declined to be considered a fief of 
the Church, professes to share the ecstasy ; to 
celebrate-the new blessing the King parades 
the streets of Naples with a huge doll, and oc- 
casionally drops a pious tear in the tenderness 
of delight; and he places his army under the 
| teste care of the Immaculate Conception. 

nceive a military force deriving shelter 
from that obstetric dogma with which the 
Pope disturbs the ancient mystery of his 
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Church! Is not this dogmatism running to 
dregs? Is it possible that any Neapolitan of 
decent education can witness such a ceremony 
with such results, for such a purpose, and not 
blush to be ruled by the doll-bearing, wee 
ing, Re Bombardator? And the Pontiff, who 
thus beatifies the faithful, could not keep his 
throne if he were not sustained there by the. 
French bayonets; for a reduced allowance of 
which Cardinal Antonelli proclaims his grati- 
tude. Monarchs sustain this manufacture of 
dogmas, because his is the only shop at which 
can be procured the genuine old divine right. 
Reigning upon sufferance, with a French 
bayonet in one hand and the Immaculate 
Conception in the other—attended by Naples 
“ qui Padmire,” and crowned by Isabella the 
Second of Spain for his conception of the im- 
maculate—is not Pius the Ninth a doomed 
thing ? 
Now look to the North, where the Sardini- 
an Government, once disturbed by insurrec- 
tions, threatened by a neighboring empire, 
divided in councils by lurking religious habits, 
a by an organized clergy in every 
church of the land, has at last succeeded in 
establishing representative government work- 
ing actively but steadily; is engaged in eflect- 
ing a monastic reformation, though without 
technically abandoning the Roman Church; 
is taking her place among the recognized 
states of Europe; and is acquiring a moral 
weight which encourages the liberality of her 
statesmen while it conciliates the impatience 
of more extreme politicians. 

Next to that state lie the Austrian prov- 
inces. Austria has undertaken to confront in 
hostile attitude the power that preserved to 
her Hungary. Our own Government has ex- 
we declined to inherit that office from 
Russia, or to guarantee Austria against her 
own subjects. Should European war break out, 
the soldiers that the Emperor would employ 
to keep down Italy or Hungary will be want- 
ed elsewhere. France, however friendly to 
Sardinia, must be fully engaged by Russia: 
and the Czar will be seeking allies among the 
disaffected in the North of Italy, the bigoted 
in the South. A common danger will then 
menace both Sardinia and Austria. We are 
recapitulating facts, and their proximate but 
inevitable sequels ; facts and sequels so obvi- 
ous, that they must have entered into the 
survey of statesmen at Vienna. No allies 
could then keep Hungary and Italy so well 





for Austria as Hungarians and Italians. 





ReFiLection on Mount Parnassvus.—lIt is 


To Persons ABOUT TO TAKE OrRvDERS.—A 


possible to devour Poetry without being a Poet-| Curate is a clergyman who cannot get a living 


aster. 
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From The Spectator, 13 Jan. 
THE PROSPECT OF PEACE. 


Wi: the negotiations which are now opened 
or proposed at Vienna, on the basis of “the four 
conditions,” lead to peace, or not? Is the of- 
fer to discussa peace sincere, or an artifice to 

in time? We have, in strict fact, no evi- 

ence to decide the question. Many reasons 
readily occur to the mind why Russia should 
be willing to arrest hostilities. She is hard 
pressed; she has been losing ground in the 
actual conflict ; it would, suit her purpose to 
facilitate the friendly neutrality of Prussia ; 
she may hope to withdraw Austria from an 
alliance with the West that might become per- 
manent. Each or all of these reasons, or 
some of them, might account for the surrender 
of Imperial pride. The evidence of an oppo- 
site tendency, however, happens to be more 
positive. On the 26th of last August, in a 
despatch to Prince Gortschakoff, Count Nes- 
selrode declared that Russia could not accept 
the four conditions, as they were framed on 
the supposition’of Russia’s being already “ en- 
feebled by the exhaustion of a long war,” and 
were not of a character really to settle peace. 
On the 28th December, the Emperor Nicholas 
issued a manifesto to his people which was a 
war-cry, urging them to carry on the battle 
“with the sword in their hand and the cross 
in their heart.” It would appear from this 
last Imperial document, therefore, that the 
spirit which has animated Russia throughout, 
and which dictated Count Nesselrode’s des- 
patch of August 26, had not sensibly abated 
down to the 28th December. On the same 
day, the representatives of the Three Powers 
met, and adopted that protocol which is called 
the interpretation of the four points, but which, 
we suspect, rather explains the purpose of the 
four points. Prince Gortschakoff had an in- 
terview with the representatives of the Three 
Powers, and it was understood that he was al- 
lowed until the 13th of this month for return- 
ing the answer of his Imperial master. Long 
before the expiry of that time—on the 7th of 
January—the Russian Government announces 
its readiness to accept the conditions with the 
interpretation. Now, the course which Russia 
has pursued has been so consistent throughout 
the thirty years of the present Emperor’s 
reign, and throughout the preceding reigns 
since the time of Peter the Great, that we 
must presume that course to remain consistent; 
and it is easier to believe that the step now 
taken by Russia is consistent with the con- 
duct indicated by the treaty of Adrianople, the 
conversation in London of 1844, the conver- 
sation with Sir Hamilton Seymour about “ the 
sick man,” the Menschikoff notes, the despatch 
of August 26, and the manifesto of the 28th 
Decémber, than to suppose that from the 7th 
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of this present month Russia adopts a new 
course distinct from the policy hitherto main- 
tained and opposed to it in spirit. It is easier 
to suppose that the acceptance of pacific nego- 
tiations is deceptive than that it is sincere. It 
does not, however, strictly follow from these 
data, that, in the letter, Russia does not now 
wish to conclude a peace, correct in form, 
and practically terminating present hostilities. 

If we suppose the peace concluded, what 
will be our position? On this question we 
have indeed a formidable hint from the same 
Imperial documents to which we have alread 
referred. In rejecting the four points, whic 
were unacceptable unless Russia had “ already 
been enfeebled by the exhaustion of a long 
war,” Count Nesselrode added, “and which, 
if the force of temporary circumstances forced 
us to submit to them, so far from assuring to 
Europe a solid, and especially a durable 
peace, such as the Austrian Government ap- 
pears to expect, would only expose that peace 
to complications without end.” There is more 
than one significant admission in this passage. 
It tells us that Russia might submit to the con- 
ditions from the force of temporary cireum- 
stances, although she is obstinate in rejecting 
them unless so compelled. The compulsion 
upon her, therefore, is temporary, her acqui- 
escence compulsory. The conditions will not 
insure a durable peace; but, because the cir- 
cumstances are temporary and compulsion is 
repugnant to Russia, the conditions would 
only expose peace to complications without end. 
We do not know how this passage is to be 
construed, except as a positive admission that 
Russia will make peace if forced; that her 
pacific intention will only endure while the 
temporary circumstances last; that she re- 
serves her purposes; and that she foresees, 
which is almost equivalent to intending, “ com- 
plications without end.” From this passage 
we may not uncharitably surmise, that in as- 
senting to peace in this present month, Russia 
seeks to withdraw her case out of court “ with- 
out prejudice ;” retaining her claims, sparing 
herself the loss which she might undergo in 
prolonging a contest politically as well a mili- 
tarily a losing one, for the very purpose of 
advancing her claims at a later day, when she 
might be in a position and have the means to 
urge them with greater effect. 

In the event of such an abrupt termination 
of hostilities by favor of a peace acceptable to 
Russia, the position in which this country 
would be placed is one not difficult to calculate 
beforehand. Both Russia and England have 
had their warning in the rupture. We used 
to be told, that gigantic as Russia was in di- 
mensions, she had the feebleness of giants—a 
scattered power, and an inertia which checked 
her action. Wehave discovered that this 
presumption was a mistake; that wherever 
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she is attacked, she can advance the means of 
obstruction, if not of victorious repulsion. We 
may not consider her action chivalrous; we 
may boast that she did not dare to bring forth 
her ships to meet ours. We may vaunt the 
capture of Bomarsund. But she kept us off 
at Sveaborg ; she defied us at Cronstadt ; and 
we have not yet taken Sebastopol. In measur- 
ing our artillery—the great arm of modern 
war—against hers, we find that she is not de- 
ficient in skill, and is greatly our superior in 
weight. Her exchequer may have been put 
toa strain, but we have not yet seen any sign of 
exhaustion in her power of bringing men to 
the field. She has not absolutely succeeded 
this time, but Russia always bides her time ; 
and she has proved herself to be not less 
strong, much more unscrupulous, more terrible 
to encounter, more influential with subservient 
allies, than the most unfriendly view had 
painted her. On the other hand, we have 
used very great exertions; we have sent an 
army to the Crimea, a fleet to the Baltic: but 
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jin in the future ; and it will not be sufficient 
only to maintain the forces which we have 
wg for the Black Sea and the Baltic, 
| ut we must strengthen our means of main- 
taining a position in Europe and of defending 
ourselves at home. For peace under such cir- 
cumstances will be a charter conveying to 
Russia the power of selecting her next oppor- 
tunity for aggression, and of freely travers- 
ing those seas from which at present she is 
shut out and which beat the shores of Britain. 

In this survey of the future as it is deduced 
without exaggeration or refinement from the 
past, we are only grouping the facts from 
which the reader can draw his own inferences, 
not palming upon him any inferences of our 
own. Our position at the close of the year 
just past was one upon which we could have 
scarcely calculated beforehand. With great 
exertion, and great good fortune, through the 
concirrence of circumstances only partially 
under our control, we came to the encounter 
which Russia provoked, by the side of France, 








we have exposed the fact, not only that after, whose interest in the contest preceded ours; 
the peace we are unprepared, but that we are| we acquired the alliance of Austria, under cir- 
very backward in military science, deficient cumstances which threw, the immense pre- 
in military or naval leaders who can render ponderance of strength on our side ; and inci- 
a campaign as well as a battle summarily vic-' dentally we induced Austria to take such a 
torious; and that we have our own impedi-| position as would be conducive to the devel- 
ments to contend against. |opment of opinions and institutions favorable 

The peace, of course, will not be concluded to the interests and influence of constitutional 
without taking the guarantees indicated by|England. At no previous period, perhaps, 
the four points; and we are to suppose that! had our influence been greater; and, by favor 
the Russian armies afloat and ashore will be) of the alliance as it stands, we are spared that 
abridged in the Black Sea; that the Czar will abridgment of influence which might naturally 
be placed under the bond of treaties, and that have resulted from our exposure of military 
the protectorate of the Christians in Turkey | deficiencies if we had stood alone. The posi- 
will be spared by other powers. Our own tion isone in which Russia finds it impracticable 








Government, however, has expressly disclaim- 
ed, by the mouth of Lord John Russell at the 
late sitting of Parliament, any intention to de- 
prive Russia of territory. The ground upon 
which she stands—which constitutes at least 
the half of Europe, and touches the territories 
that she covets or threatens—remains to her 
under new guarantees. Her respect for 
treaties we have ascertained. Although we! 
may fairly presume a temporary observance | 
of any new stipulations, we can only suppose 
that the observance will continue as long as 
the temporary circumstances exist, which com- 
pel Russia to her present concession. Should 
this temporary peace, therefore, be concluded, 
it will still be incumbent upon us to maintain 
an armed watchfulness—prepared for those 





“ complications without end” which are loom- 


to preserve with her schemes. She accepts 
the facility afforded to her for backing out of 
the contest: she thus saves herself the ex- 
haustion of a long war, and retains the means, 
the position, the unbroken spirit, for carrying 
on those projects which, originating in Peter 
the Great, were exposed in the attempt on 
Turkey, and upon which it is now proposed 
to place the restraint of a treaty bond. The 
opportunity has been signally favorable to 
secure for themselves such guarantees as 
would render it impossible for Russia to re- 
new her pretensions or her aggressions. A 
peace concluded exactly at this juncture will 
enable her to reserve herself for another op- 
portunity, and will leave us to the necessity 
of being prepared for that future occasion, and 
for anything that may happen in the interval. 





Virernan. — “ Follow me,” said the honey- 
bird to the Indian maid, “and I'll lead you to 
the wild honey-comb.” The maid followed and 
came upon a crouching tiger, who took her at 


a mouthful.—Ametra let herself be coaxed to a 
forbidden ball, where she met that horrid Captain 
of the Indian Service 
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From The Economist, 13 Jan. 
IS IT PEACE OR WAR? 


Tue Emperor of Russia has accepted “ the 
Four Points” without reserve, and according 
to the interpretation put upon them by the 
Allied Powers, and explained by their Am- 
bassadors to his Envoy. He has accepted 
them as the basis on which he is willing to ne- 

otiate for peace. More than this is as yet 
own to no one; and each one must form 
from this single fact his own conclusions as to 
its probable meaning and issue. Is Nicholas 
preparing to treat with bond fides, and a 
sincere intention to concede the four points, 
and to make peace on terms which shall really 
embody and secure them? Or is this new prof- 
‘fer of his, like some that have preceded it, a 
mere stratagem to gain time, to sever Austria 
from the Western alliance and ward off the 
danger, which has now become so imminent, 
of her taking an. active part against him? 
Much may be said in support of both con- 
jectures. 

On the one hand, it is quite in keeping with 
his former conduct that the present prospect 
of concession which he ‘holds out should be as 
delusive as the former ones. His diplomatic 
antecedents justify any amount of suspicion. 
The man who did not scruple to deceive us 
with regard to Prince Menschikoff’s mission 
when we were at peace and in close alliance 
with him; the man who did not hesitate to 
make that promise of pure defensiveness of 
which the massacre of Sinope was the flagrant 
and dishonorable breach; the man who has 
hitherto kept Austria in a state of indecision 
and inaction for so many months by profes- 
sions of a wish to come to reasonable terms, 
stretching those terms gradually and slowly 
just as much as sufficed to prolong Austrian 
neutrality, but never enough to secure Euro- 
pean peace; the man whose personal and 
diplomatic character has long since lost all 
claim to credit for truthfulness and candor,— 
is naturally and inevitably distrusted, and can- 
not complain if those whom he had deceived 
so often should be slow to believe him in earnest 
now. He has every motive for any show of 
willingness to treat that can offer reasonable 
hopes of inducing Austria to withhold her 
active hostility, and can give any ground to 
Prussia for backwardness in fulfilling her en- 
2 ge with that Power. He is fighting a 

esperate battle with France and England for 
the great Southern key and stronghold of his 
dominions. He needs all his energies for that 
death-struggle. It would be worth his while, 
by any amount of insincerity, to escape the 
addition of another foe, backed by an immense 
army, to his already numerous and determined 
enemies. He may not improbably think that 


Austria is willing to accept from him easier 
terms and scantier concessions than the West- 
ern Powers will demand; that he may offer 
proposals which will satisfy her if not them; 
and which at all events will enable him to re- 
present himself, and Prussia to represent him, 
as sincerely desirous to terminate hostilities, 
and France and England as the real obstacles 
to an honorable extrication. He may feel 
confident that a verbal acceptance of the four 
points may be made compatible with negotia= 
tions as to the special provisos by which those 
four points are to be carried out, so tediously 
spun out as to prolong the neutrality of Aus- 
tria for an indefinite period, and so skilfully 
argued and conducted as to weaken if not to 
nullify much of the original basis of the ar- 
rangement. The details will be open to much 
subtle and long-continued diplomacy, and will, 
we may be assured, lead to such :—as long as 
such are pending, the hands of Austria are 
tied: —in the course of such, numberless 
questions may arise to enable skilful negotia- 
tors to drive a hard and successful bargain 
with their rivals ;—so that, after all, acceptance 
without reserve of the four points by no means 
necessarily involves acceptance of the mode of 
carrying out those four points which the Allies 
may demand. At least Nicholas may not un- 
reasonably “lay this flattering unction to his 
soul.” 

Then again, it is likely that Nicholas, a man 
accustomed to the exercise of despotic will, 
accustomed to command but never to concede 
or succumb, should be willing now to humble 
his haughty spirit to terms so mortifying as the 
forr points, it honestly carried out, must be ? 
Considering how much of the empire of Rus- 
sia depends upon prestige, can he thus unre- 
servedly confess himself bafiled, thwarted, and 
vanquished ? He has still vast armies to bring 
into the field—we all know what hosts of ad- 
mirable soldiers Russia did summon forth for 
her long and deadly strife with Napoleon :— 
will he really give in before he has tried the 
fortunes of war on a much grander scale and 
for many more campaigns? And finally, if 
our position at Sebastopol is really as disastrous 
as some of our leading journals represent; if 
Nicholas believes The Times, when it assures 
him that our army there is -disorganized by 
mismanagement, and nearly annihilated by 
hardship and disease ; if our guns are worn 
out, our ammunition exhausted, our reinforce- 
ments barely able to fill the gaps made by the 
wounded and the dying; if our general is in- 
capable, our officers disgusted with the service, 
and our men on half-rations ;—is it likely that 
the Czar will really make peace now, when, 
by our own showing, a vigorous and well-plan- 
ned attack might destroy the forces of his chie 
enemy, and inflict on them a blow which would 





at once redeem the credit of his arms, and 
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leave it with him to dictate terms instead of 
being reduced to accept them ? 

All these considerations tell strongly against 
the supposition of the Czar being sincere in 
his avowed willingness to accept our terms of 
peace. It would almost seem like throwing up 
the game in despair at the very moment when 
a turn of the cards might decide the victory 
in his favor. For he has too long been cog- 
nizant of the timidity of Austria, and of her 
reluctance to declare against him, not to sup- 
pose that a decided success in the Crimea 
might and probably would once more throw 
her back upon a bond fide and profitable neu- 
_ But there are considerations, at least 
equally cogent, which point to an opposite 
conclusion, which show that it would be wis- 
dom on the part of Nicholas to make peace at 
once, and that he himself is not unlikely to 
have come to this opinion, and has really 
done so. 

In the first place, he has been defeated 
everywhere since the opening of the war. All 
his generals have failed. All his armies have 
been beaten. The English have beaten them ; 
the French have beaten them; the Turks 
have beaten them. Gortschakoff, Menschikoff, 
Paskiewitch, Liprandi, Dannenberg, have all 
been baffled and routed. General Liiders has 
been disabled. Osten-Sacken, always an- 
nounced as “coming,” has never come. He 
seems to be a sort of myth. Silistria, by no 
means a strong place, and garrisoned by Turks 
alone, held out against his utmost efforts. He 
is supposed to have lost 30,000 men there 
alone. At Alma his army was driven in 
three hours from an impregnable position. 
At Inkermann, with the advantage of a sur- 

rise, and the odds of four to one in his 

vor, he was signally. defeated, and lost 15,- 
000 men. Sebasto if it is true, has made a 
splendid defence ; but it is a place of unex- 
ampled strength, and the weather and disease 
has been his best allies. He has had to sink 
his ships instead of fighting with them. His 
vast fortifications at Bomarsund have been 
destroyed, and his Baltic fleet blocked up in 
its ports. Since the day his troops crossed the 
Pruth, the war to him has been one series of 
disasters, such as may well induce him to 
abandon it in discouragement, and such as 
must have effectually shaken his confidence in 
Muscovite invincibility. 

His diplomacy has failed as signally as his 
arms. It has been a sad mess from first to last. 
His first bold move at Constantinople proved 
a false one. The publication of the secret 
correspondence was a most mortifying and 
heavy blow. The sagacity and firmness of 
the Ottomans, and his own or Nesselrode’s 
rashness and arrogance, destroyed all the ad- 
vantage of the Vienna note. Since that day 
he has been laboring to detach Austria from 
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the Western alliance. She has drawn closer 
and closer to it every day. He has been inde- 
fatigable in his efforts to secure the nominal 
neutrality and real aid of Prussia and the 
minor Germanic Powers :—the only result has 
been that Austria has gradually gained ground 
upon him in every Cabinet, has worsted him 
in every encounter, and has at length induced 
the Diet to engage to support her in case her 
interference should cause Russia to attack her. 
The Czar has left no means untried to sow 
dissension among the Allies, yet their alliance 
has become stricter, more cordial, and more 
confiding with every fresh effort that he has 
made. He has played all his cards, yet has 
lost every trick. He may well begin to des- 
pair of success and to long honestly for 


peace. 

Further. What can he reasonably hope to 
gain by deceptive negotiations? We must as- 
sume that Austria is in earnest, because it is 
only his perception that she is so that has made 
him willing, even nominally, to accept the four 
points. Then, since she is in earnest, and has 
already come to a distinct understanding with 
the Western Powers as to the meaning of the 
four points, is there any likelihood that she 
will permit Russia to play with her, and spin 
out conferences in hair-splitting distinctions, 
and in discussing propositions which do not 
really carry out the bases agreed upon ? 
Clearly not, unless she is as insincere as Rus- 
sia. There can be no difficulty in at once 
framing the terms of a “ preliminary treaty” 
which shall effectually embrace and secure the 
four points, and than which nothing less would 
These terms should, and probably will, be pre- 
sented as an ultimatum—a minimum—whicb 
must be accepted or rejected. The abolition 
of the Russian Protectorate of the Principali- 
ties and of the Christians, and the substitution 
of a joint Protectorate by the Four (or re 
Powers :—the details of this arrangement wi 
require careful consideration and wording, no 
doubt, but it is idle to suppose that our several 
Plenipotentiaries cannot in a week’s work 
draw out an intelligible and effective scheme 
embodying this change. The entire liberation 
of the navigation of the Danube from all re- 
straints necessarily involves the abolition of 
Russian forts and Russian quarantine ; and as 
this liberation was stipulated at the last treaty 
(in 1829), and as Russia has utterly set at 
nought this stipulation, it can only be secured 
by depriving her of the Delta which she ex- 
torted from Turkey at that date. “The pre- 
ponderance of Russia in the Black Sea shall 
cease.” Such is the wording of the fourth 

int in the basis which Russia has accepted. 
Now, it seems clear that only by three stipula- 
tions can that preponderance be effectually 
destroyed. The fleets of all nations must have 





free access to the Black Sea in peace as in 














war :—Russia must en to keep only a stip- 
ulated number of ships-of-war there, and Eng- 
land and France must be entitled to keep an 
equal number; and since Sebastopol is the 
only harbor in the Euxine where ships are 
safe during the winter—in fact, the only com- 
pletely secure anchorage—the ships of all na- 
tions must have the right of entry. Probably, 
also, to secure this right, we should require the 
fortifications to be dismantled. , 

Now, there is nothing in these arrangements 
which presents such difficulties as to enable 
Russia (assuming Austria to be as much in 
earnest and as little disposed to be played with 
as ourselves) to prolong insincere negotiations 
for more than a month. It does not appear 
probable that any plan, really carrying out the 
accepted bases, can be suggested by Russia 
which Austria could accept and we could not. 
All, therefore, that Nicholas could gain by de- 
lusive and dishonest conferences, supposing 
him not to mean peace, would be a delay of a 
very few weeks in the hostile movements of 
Austria—a delay Which she could turn to just 
as good purpose as he could. And he would 
purchase this slight advantage by a loss of 
character for fair dealing which would make 
it doubly difficult for him to open negotiations 
at any future time, and would insure the im- 
gyre of far harder and more stringent terms. 

We should never trust him again. ‘We should 
have then to bind him, not by parchment 
treaties, but by “ material” guarantees and 
territorial recognizances. 

And we must remember that, by accepting 
the four points, Nicholas has gained no suspen- 
sion of hostilities. "The war in the Crimea, the 
siege of Sebastopol, are to be pressed forward 
with redoubled vigor. Indeed, it is difficult 
to see how any possible contingency in that 

uarter can turn out to the advantage of Rus- 
sia in her negotiations. If in the course of the 
conferences (supposing them to be spun out 
by Russian intrigue) Sebastopol fall into our 
hands, we are more likely to raise than to re- 
duce our demands. If, on the contrary, we 
should meet with a signal disaster, that might, 
it is true, make Austria less zealous in our 
cause, but it would also make her more liable 
to an attack from Russia and therefore more 
interested in securing our alliance. And Nich- 
olas must be well aware that England and 
France, if baffled now, could not make peace. 
They could not by any possibility acquiesce in 
a defeat ; the whole resources of both countries 
would be at once put forth on a gigantic scale, 
and “the last state” of Russia “ would be 
worse than the first.” 

_ It is difficult to pronounce with any confi- 
dence, on a survey of conflicting probabilities, 
what Nicholas will do, because we cannot tell 
whether he will be guided by reason or by 


_ passion—by wide and foreseeing views, or by 
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shallow and short-sighted ones. We cannot 
pronounce whether he is sincere or not in his 
renee of our terms of pene : we can only 
say that if he be sagacious he must be sincere. 
He must know that Austria can never join 
him and cannot actively play false to us: she 
has gone too far in our direction for that now. 
He must know that he cannot ultimately beat 
or e us, because we would not sit down 
under defeat or discomfiture. England and 
France can only make peace when they have 
gained the honors of war ;—and the resources 
of England and France together are literally 
unbounded. He must know that the first cam- 
paign in every war has always been that in 
which England showed to least advantage ; 
that we learn always in the costly and bitter 
school of experience, but that we learn fast, 
and that we never leave school till our lesson 
is mastered ; that every year our generals will 
manage better, our ministers will organize bet- 
ter, our soldiers and sailors will fight with more 
stubborn and savage resolution ; that he must 
succumb at last, and with greater loss and 
worse terms than now. He knows, too, that 
England never engaged in a war which incon- 
venienced her less than the present one. We 
really scarcely feel it, except in an increased, 
but still moderate, income tax, a penny more 
for our sugar, a halfpenny more for our: beer. 
He knows, too, how different is the case in 
his own dominions. His finances, bad as they 
are, are in better condition than the spirits of 
his people. The war is unpopular with all 
classes except the fanatical old Tory Musco- 
vites, who are seldom either rich or powerful. 
The civilized Russians dislike a war with the 
civilized States of Europe ; the merchants ab- 
hor a war which cripples their commerce and 
blockades their ports ; the nobles detest a war 
which prevents them from selling their pro- 
duce and compels them to sacrifice their serfs 
—which taxes them on the one hand and im- 
poverishes them on the other. Having, there- 
fore, all chances against him; with Austria 
ready to engage in the war; with his own sub- 
jects sick of it; with England and France 
pledged to bring it to a successful termination ; 
with the friendship of Prussia and the subservi- 
ency of Germany already stretched to the ut- 
most and found unavailing, — there seems 
nearly every motive that should influence a 
reasonable man to come to terms, while terms 
can yet be had that will leave him with at least 
his territorial possessions undiminished. 





One thing seems specially important. In 
order to deprive Russia of any hopes from 
diplomatic intrigue, and of any excuse for 
throwing the blame of abortive negotiations 
upon the Allies, we should at once fix the 





terms on which alone we will sign the pre- 
liminary treaty, and then intimate that we 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


shall neither reduce these terms in case of any | will have a motive for dragging out the con- 


discomfiture, nor enhance them in cace of any | ferences. 


triumph, with which our arms may be visited. 
If Nicholas has hopes that failure at Sebasto- 
pol will make us swerve from our demands, he 


If we raise our demands with each 


| fresh success, it may be impossible ever to come 
| to an agreement. 





In 1785, Dr. Kipling, the then master of 
Christ’s, an exceedingly proud and consequen- 
tial man, had the following trick played upon 
him by some of his undergraduates. 


FALSE COLORS. 


‘His principal relaxation was a daily ride to 
“the Hills,” which at that time was the most fre- 
quented road among the members of the Univer- 
sity. Returning one day, he picked up an os- 
trich feather which he saw drop from the hat 
of a lady, who was proceeding very slowly about 
fifty yards in advance. 

On overtaking her, he presented the feather, 
accompanied by an expression relative to his good 
fortune in being able to restore it. The lady 
thanked him for his kindness, and expressed her 
annoyance that her servant was not in attend- 
ance—said she had just left General Adeane’s, 
and had no doubt but her groom was following 
her; but she feared he might have been induced 
to ake too freely of the well-known hospi- 
tality of the servants’ hall at Babraham. The 
doctor begged her not to be uneasy, as he should 
have much pleasure in attending her until her 
servant appeared. 

They had not proceeded far, before they be- 
gan to meet parties of young men, who were 
going out for their morning’s ride. From the 
significant glances that were exchanged between 
these parties and the lady, Dr. Kipling could 
not fail to discover he had got into bad company. 
That he might rid himself of his new acquaint- 
ance as quickly as possible, he clapped spurs to 
his horse, which had been selected with the well 
known Yorkshire discernment. The lady was 
also well mounted, and applying her whip brisk- 
ly, kept up with the Doctor. When they entered 
the town, many familiar faces were encountered, 
who stared in utter amazement; and when pass- 
ing Landaff House, the horses were neck and 
neck. Fortunately for the Doctor, his stable was 
in Emmanuel Lane, and his horse turning sharp- 
ly round the corner, his companion proceeded 
on her way. The name of this person was Je- 
-mima Watson ; she lived in expensive lodgings, 
where she was in the habit of receiving some of 
the most fashionable men in the university. 





Milton’s [Allegro and Il Penseroso. Tilustrated 
by Birket Foster. London : Bogue. 

We have no hesitation in pronouncing the 
thirty etchings, on steel, which adorn this beauti- 
ful volume, as being the most remarkable pro- 
ductions of art which have appeared for many 


years. The “ effects” are marvellous. We have 
not seen such expressions of lights and shadows 
in engraving. There is unmistakable moon- 
light in the seventeenth sketch ; it needed not 
the poet’s lines beneath to tell us this. The very 
hue of moonlight is expressed, or seems to be, 
and that seeming is art’s triumph. ‘The figures, 
however, are not equal to the landscapes; they 
are well designed, the story is well told, but 
there is not the grace and perfection of drawin 
that so delight us in the delicious scenery which 
Mr. Foster has caught from nature, where he has 
seen her in some of her most charming aspects. 
What a volume is this for the drawing-room ta- 
ble. What an acceptable substitute for the an- 
nuals, which were made for the season only, and 
perished with it. Here is a book, not for this 
Christmas alone, but for all time—a volume that 
will be as interesting fifty years hence as now; 
for it enshrines the immortal pvetry of Milton, 
illustrated and adorned with the productions of 
kindred genius in art; and, that it may be so 
preserved for future admiration, it is bound in a 
strong but rich and handsome binding, adapted 
equally to the drawing-table and the book-case 
—for the present and for the future.— Critic. 





The Planetary Worlds: the Topography and 
Telescopic Appearances of the Sun, Pranets, 
Moon, and Comets. By James Breen, of the 
Cambridge ‘Observatery. London: Hard- 
wicke. 

This volume contains by far the most minute 
account of the many modern discoveries of 
astronomers, at home and abroad, as to the con- 
stitution of the bodies composing the solar sys- 
tem, than any that has ever appeared. Mr. 
Breen presents, indeed, a clear and full descrip- 
tion of all that is at present known of the to- 
pography of the planets—much of it being new 
to English readers, who are not aware of the 
rapid progress of modern discovery, aided by 
the huge telescopes of Rosse and others.. Mr. 
Breen has made his own lucid descriptions still 
more clear by numerous woodcuts, representing 
the aspects of the planets as seen by the great 
telescopes from different positions ; and the con- 
clusion he draws is, that they are really huge in- 
habited worlds, and not, as Whewell suggests, 
mere shams and shows, lifeless and useless. Had 
other more urgent claims permitted, we could 
have quoted largely from pages that abound in 
matter for delight and wonder. We are reluct- 
antly compelled to content ourselves with the 
heartiest recommendation of the volume to every 
library. It should be made a reading-book at 





schools.— Critic. 














MEDIATION OF THE AMERICANS. 


From the Economist, 18 Jan. 
THE MEDIATION OF THE AMERICANS. 
INFLUENCE OF TRADE ON PEACE. 


Tue ‘last mail from the United States 
brought us the information that the “ Com- 
mittee of Foreign Affairs in the House of 
Representatives had concluded a resolution 
requesting the President to tender to the 
Powers engaged in the present war the media- 
tion of the United States in such a manner as 
in his judgment may scem most likely to lead 
to a pacification.” As some suspicions are 
expressed that a desire to meddle in the po- 
litical affairs of Europe is at the bottom of the 

roceeding, it-may be as well to say that if it 

not originated by the mercantile community 

of New York, it is strongly supported by it. 

The following memorial to Congress has been 
numerously signed by influential citizens :— 


The undersigned, citizens of New York, re- 
Guuty represent to your honorable bodies, 
that they view with deep concern the bloody war 
now raging in the Crimea, between Russia on 
the one hand, and Turkey, France and England 
on the other; a war that ne already been attend- 
ed with a fearful waste of life and treasure, and 
which, unless speedily ended, threatens to involve 
the whole of Europe, and to retard the civilaza- 
tion and commerce of the world. 

It has occurred to your memorialists, in view 
of the friendly relations existing between the 
United States and each of the contending pow- 
ers; of the mutual interests of all parts of Chris- 
tendom in the common welfare ; and of the high 
position of this country among the nations of 
the earth; that, while adhering to our established 
policy of avoiding all impertinent intervention 
in foreign affairs, and all entangling alliances, 
this country might with great propriety, impar- 
tially tender its friendly mediation to the four bel- 
ligerents, in the hope of staying the slaughter 
of their gallant armies, and restoring, if possible, 
the blessings of peace. 

Your memorialists do, therefore, respectfully 
and earnestly entreat your honorable bodies to 
take the subject into your instant and serious 
consideration ; and if no constitutional or other 
sufficient objection shall appedr thereto, to ex- 
press in such terms as to your wisdom shall seem 
meet, the desire of this nation for the reinstate- 
ment of the peace of Europe, and to proffer, in 
such manner and to such extent as shall be found 
convenient, our friendly mediation to that end. 


The proceeding, too, is partly founded on 
the'fact that the Emperor Alexander offered 
his mediation to settle the quarrel between 
sa and the United States, and that 
William IV. successfully interposed his good 
offices to prevent war between France and 
the United States. The Americans justify 
their conduct by that of the Governments of 
Europe in regard to them, and even express 
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an anxiety to repay by similar kindness the 
kind interposition of European Powers to 
restore or secure peace for them. 

Some of the uunds, too, on which this 
mediation is justified in the public journals 
are worthy of consideration and ey in- 
asmuch as they show how intimately the in- 
terests of nations supposed to be rivals are 
blended, and how justly these interests are 
appreciated by the Americans. Experience 
has already taught them that it was a deplora-. 
ble mistake to suppose, as some of them did 
at the commencement of the contest, that the 
war amongst their greatest and best custom- 
ers would be beneficial to themselves. They 
now say justly and wisely, as we read in the 
New York Courier and Inquirer,—* The com- 
munity of nations is such at the present day 
that the crippled industry of one necessarily 
injures the industry of all. War involves a 
vast expenditure of money in an unpro- 
ductive form; this reduces capital, conse- 
quently curtails labor, contracts production, 
and checks commerce, and thus works an evil 
which is felt to the extremities of the com- 
mercial world.” 

The chief injury will undoubtedly, in the 
first instance, fall on the nations engaged in 
the war; but so close is the interest of all 
trading nations now intertwined—so deeply 
are they all alike affected by the movement 
of the precious metals and by everythin 
which affects capital and production, that 
in the end suffer from the deranged trade and 
the losses inflicted by war on any one or two 
nations. To considerations of this kind, which 
affect all society, no one nation can be insen- 
sible, least of all a nation like ours, of which 
the interests are so closely bound up with thé 
welfare of others. Especially, we think, it is 
not for the English to be insensible to the 
wishes, or even to slight in the smallest de- 
gree the just and kindly opinions of the great 
people who are fast filling the broad land be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, 
and who, in all probability, before the end of 
the century, will be the most powerful nation 
that ever existed on the earth. It is: not 
merely that they have at their command mil- 
lions of fertile acres, the noblest of streams, 
and the most complete system of inland navi- 
gation; but they possess in perfection a knowl- 
edge of all the wealth-creating arts that have 
been elaborated slowly by ages in Europe, and 
they carry them into execution with an en- 
ergy absolutely unknown in any other part 
of the world. “Iam very well,” said one of 
them, in reply to inquiries after his health, a 
man little more than fifty years of age, “ but 
getting rather fat and lazy since I took to 
sleeping four hours of a night.” Through the 
active period of his life, four hours’ sleep each 
night was too much for him; he took less; he 
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was unwearied in his labor; and going forth 
from Pennsylvania into the West, and labor- 
ing at one object, that of becoming a great 
eattle farmer, he is now the owner of some 
16,000 acres of land, and buys and fatiens and 
sells almost innumerable steers and hogs. 
Our readers may be quite sure that there 
are more of the Americans like Mr. Strawn 
than like the loafers, gamblers, and lynchers 
of which the papers say so much. Their very 
errors and faults are proofs of their restless 
activity. Their success testifies to their skill. 
Their land is already covered by a network 
of rails, all brought into operation in conjunc- 
tion with ocean navigation and inland naviga- 
tion, so as to bring every part of the interior 
of their country into contiguity with Europe 
on the one hand, and soon to bring it in- 
to contiguity with Indo-Asia on the other. 
Eyen supposing some considerable time should 
elapse before the great rail is constructed that 
is to unite St. Louis with San: Francisco, be- 
fore long, regular and easy communication 
will be established between these points, a 
yopulation will be settled along the whole 
fine which joins them, and a trade will be 
opened between the interior of America and 
Indo-Asia, such as now exists between that in- 
terior and Europe. Already, the Messrs. 
Adams & Co., of San Francisco, the great 
agents there of transit, have undertaken— 
and they are men who accomplish what they 
promise— or ate about to undertake, an ex- 
rimenial express overland trip from San 
ionaiuan, and they expect to make quicker 
time than by the Isthmus route. “The 
through trip from San Francisco to St. Louis,” 
it has been calculated, “can be made with 
eoaches in twelve and a half days.” Having 
these facts in mind, the capitalists of St. Louis 
propose to form a “ new East India Company, 
and open a direct trade between St. Louis, 
China, India, ete., across the continent, by 
means of semi-weekly overland stage and 
transportation line between some point on 
the Missouri River and the Pacific Ocean.” 
Projects of this kind, as the land gets peo- 
pled, will by and by be realized, and the cities 
of the interior, of the growth of which we 
gave an example last week, will in a short 





time come to equal in population the great 
cities of Chien, Alvondy:Ubhingm, though it 
has a rival close to it in Milwaukie almost as 
large and flourishing as itself, is described as 
the largest grain depot for the direct receipt 


gs.|of the produce of the husbandman in the 


world. Odessa, Galatz, Ibraila are small, com- 
pared to it, and even the fabulous magnitude 
of Tamboff, as sketched by frightened Pro- 
tectionists, is a trifling place compared to Chi- 
cago, Milwaukie, and the granaries of the fast- 
peopling West. 

losely connected with this great and grow- 
ing people, meeting them now and trading 
with them, and reciprocally using each other’s 
ships in every part of the world, it is impossi- 
ble for us to be insensible to their opinion. It 
coincides, too, with the opinion of all the mer- 
cantile classes throughout Europe. All per- 
ceive, independently of personal payments 
and losses, the great evils, present and pros- 
pective, which war is bringing, and will bring, 
on society. 

It was well enough for kings to put them- 
selves at the head of armies when society was 
composed wholly of warriors, or at least every 
man was armed. They were then the leaders 
of society. But now, when mutual exchange 
has united the most distant nations—when all 
society—from pole to pole, from the furthest 
east to the furthest west, is sensible of the 
evils of war, and requires peace to carry on 
its avocations—no Government, and least of 
all ours, can be insensible to that voice from 
the United States which speaks in unison 
with the bulk of Europe. A dishonorable 
peace—a peace to give a triumph to the unjust 
aggressor, and ensure the renewal or continu- 
ance of aggression—no man can desire; but 
a peace which gives security for the future, 
and binds him to respect the best interests of 
society, would be agreeable to nearly all classes 
throughout the whole. civilized world. The 
citizens of New York speak the universal 
language. War is destructive of trade; but 
all nations are now traders, even the most 
barbarous; and it is the voice of trade which 
is raised in the United States in favor of peace, 
and which finds an echo throughout the civil- 
ized world. 





Dr. Ocpen was one day dining with Lord 
Mardwicke, the High Steward of the University 
awho had mach church patronage to dispense. 

. Lord Hardwicke ordered champagne (which 
was very uncommon in those days) to be handed 
round. On a glass being taken to his Lordship, 
he immediately perceived that the butler had 
4rawn a bottle of pale brandy, and he discovered, 


to his utter astonishment, that the Doctor, who 
saton his right, had emptied his glass. His 
Lordship expressed surprise that he had not no- 
ticed the mistake ; to which the Doctor replied, 
“TI did not remark it to you, my lord, because I 
felt it my duty to take whatever you thought 
proper to offer me, if not with pleasure, at least 
in silence !”—Gunning’s Reminiscences. 




















“THE WAR—WHO'S TO BLAME?” 


From Tait’s Magazine. 
“THE WAR—WHO’'S TO BLAME?”’* 


Ir is almost impossible to separate, in the rea- 
soning of mankind, the ideas of suffering and of 
culpability.’ By a logic of the feelings, they as- 
sociate disaster with default ; and the more wide- 
spread the suffering, the higher they look for its 
source. Increased knowledge strengthens, though 
it also corrects, this intuitive judgment. Famine 
and pestilence were, from their first experience, 
attributed to the anger of Heaven at the sins of 
earth—now, to the avenging operation of violat- 
ed law. And the plague of war, less lightly es- 
timated now than ever, the moral sense of the 
world unhesitatingly ascribes to an infernal pur- 
pose, or equally infernal passions, unhappily 
clothed with human power. 

We are at war,—and we charge upon our 
enemy the guilt of war. Conscious, at least, 
that we did not desire war, and that it was 
with no thought of selfish ends we entered on 
the war,—we conclude, perhaps too readily, that 
his is all the blame. e are naturally intole- 
rant of any exceptions, in our midst, to this con- 
clusion. e will not have it questioned, least 
of all by our own countrymen, that we were re- 
luctant and disinterested. Proscription, poli- 
tical and social, threatens the individual brave 
enough, or brutish enough, to set himself 
against a belief essential to our self-toleration. 
“Tf these men be right, we are accursed,” is 
the universal, reasonable feeling. Nevertheless, 
the voice of dissent is heard,—and we are of those 
who think it should not be suppressed. The very 
strength of our conviction that it is the enemy 
who is guilty of provoking this war, disposes us 
to demand that respectable remonstrants against 
our part in it, should not be silenced. And when 
the remonstrant bears so honored a name as 
that of John Bright—synonymous with great 
intellectual ability, high moral character, and 
unimpeached pokdent integrity,—we protest, in 
the name of free speech and English fairness, 
against his being assailed with dishonorable 
epithets. and still more dishonorable imputations. 

Mr. Macqueen, the author of a work named 
below, and whose title we have appropriated 
above,—with the intention of widely extending 
its application,—has written 400 pages in main- 


* The War— Who's to Blame? or, the Eastern 
Question Investigated from the Official Documents. 
By James Macqueen, Esq., F.R.G.S., Author of 
“ African Geography, etc. London: James Maden, 
Leadenhall-street. 

The Letter of John Bright, Esq., M.P., on the 
War, verified and illustrated by Extracts from the 
Parliamentary Documents, etc. London: W. and 
F. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 

Kossuth’s Address on the War Question, delivered 
on the occasion of the Polish Anniversary, on the 
29th of November, 1864, at St. Martin’s Hall, Lon- 
don; Sir Joshua Walmsley, M. P., in the chair. 
Authentic Edition. London: Trubner and Co., 12, 
Paternoster-row. 

The Conduct of the War. A Speech delivered 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday, 12th of 
December, 1854, by the Bight Hon. Sidney Herbert, 

~M.R., etc. ete. . London: John Murray; e- 
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tenance of the position that this country was 
“completely wrong in the proceedings which 
have led to the terrible contest into which she 
has unguardedly rushed”—* misled and mad- 
dened by the grossest and most extensive system 
of error and fabrication ever before organized 
in any age or county.” This he says in the 
first page of his Preface—and, not to keep us 
long under the impression that it is Russian 
diplomacy to which he ajludes in the latter of 
these strong sentences,—e tells us at the top of 
the second page, that “our Ambassadors and the 
Ambassadors of our ally, cut a deplorable figure 
in the eyes of plain-dealing and truth.” He 
goes on to give a version of the. Eastern question 
which would make France the aggressor, Turkey 
the fortunate, England the dupe, and Russia the 
injured! His allusions to unhappily indispu- 
table instances of double-dealing on the part 
of our Ministers, make us almost afraid that he 
is about to sustain his whole case—terrible as it 
is ; but before the Preface in concluded, we come 
upon allusions of quite another character—al- 
lusions as to facts universally reccived, to specu- 
lations that rarely fail to craze those who en- 
tertain them. “ Already,” he says, “the artful 
promises and pretensions of the Allies, and their 
professed objects as regards Turkey, are blown 
to the winds; and, as a beginning of evils, in- 
surmountable difficulties rise before them. They 
cannot maintain the Mohammedan power in in- 
dependence. Its days are numbered by unerring 
Wisdom. Its ‘power to make war’ was to con- 
tinue 1260 prophetic years, and no longer. The 
Allies, as they are called, cannot roll back the 
tide of time, nor even reproduce yesterday. 
Every one who studies the official documents re- 
ferred to, and the subject. seriously, must come 
to the conclusion that Count Nesselrode did; 
namely, that France and England are solely an 

entirely to blame for the melancholy results that 
have taken place. Our ‘ rowers havo 
brought us into deep waters. Unparalleled in 
history this war will be, and most certainly un- 
paralleled in its results. It will terminate for 
ever a crugl system—a daring imposture an@ 
delusion, the opponent of the Majesty of Heaven, 
that has tyrannized over, and trampled upon, @ 
very large portion of the human race for 1260 
years. It must perish, like all its great tyrannie 
predecessors. We sec, we know, the fate of the 
Egyptian, the Assyrian, the Babylonian, the Per- 
sian, the Macedonian, and the Roman empires; 
all swept away from the face of the earth! 8a, 
too, Mohammedanism must perish.” Guided by 
the Table of Contents, we find that the two last 
chapters of the work—nearly a fourth of the 
whole—are taken up in contrasting the origin, 
history, and fate of Christianity and Moham- 
medanism ; “ Scripture proofs” that Islam mast 
fall, strangely inlaid with calculations of the cost 
of war and of the supply of food. A writer who 
thus arrogantly identifies his own dedactions 
with the dicta of “ Unerring Wisdom,.”—and 
then unnecessarily obtrudes religious differences 
upon a question of purely political relations,—is 
so very unlikely to investigate with unbiassed 
diligence or report with conscientious impartial- 
ity, that we can place no reliance upon bis 
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voluminous compilation from “ the official docu- 
ments.” We shall therefore, in the course of 
our remarks on the question he has attempted to 
re-open, make no use of his citations that is not 
justified by our own independent knowledge. 
There is, however, a complaint which we, 


-equally with Mr. Macqueen, and which all politi- 


cal writers, in the name ofsthose for whom they 
write, have to make, and which goes far to excuse 
any errors of compilation into which he or others 
may fall. We complain of the habitual mutila- 
tion of Foreign-office documents. If they may 
not, for substantial reasons, be published entire, 
the omission should be made by an independent 
and responsible person—clearly indicated when- 
ever made—and not be permitted to cast an air 
of subornation and artifice over the whole. The 
materials of Mr. Macqueen’s volume lie scattered 
over no less than 1,300 closely-printed folio 
pages. We fully sympathize with his disgust at 
the aggravation of this sufficient concealment of 
the trath by the systematic no-system which pre- 
vails in these Blue Books :— 


The confused manner in which these documents 
have been published — where we find confusion 
worse confounded reigning—together with the end- 
fess repetitions and extraneous rubbish connected 
with each particular portion of the subject—render 
the task undertaken all but impracticable, and 
anight well induce the boldest to avoid such a task, 
in despair of getting through it in a satisfactory 
manner: it is something like seeking for a grain of 
wheat in a sack of chaff. Lord Derby acknowl- 
edged (House of Lords) that he had lost his way 
and got bewildered, before he got to the end of the 
first volume (400 pages). Still, it is evident, not- 
withstanding the very great number of Papers that 
have been published, that many of those have been 


‘mutilated ; while it is also clear that others have 
‘been withheld—a practice very reprehensible, but 


very common with official people, when it does not 
suit their purpose to tell all things that relate to 
public affairs of great moment. 


Mr. Macqueen’s allegations, deduced from—or 
perhaps we should say defended by—this ill-ar- 
ranged and imperfect body of fact -may be thus 
stated :—(1.) France was the original aggressor 
upon the independence of Turkey, as secured by 
the treaty of 1841; (2.) the Menschikoff demands 
were necessitated by those of France, and were 
uniformly moderate; (3.) the Vienna Note was 
a satisfactory award; (4.) the English Govern- 
ment declared war against the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, maligned by our Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, only because the Porte, instigated by our 
Ambassador at Constantinople, held us to an 
undertaking rashly given. The first of these 
statements is simply an historical fact. The 
French Government did, undoubtedly, permit its 
representatives to hold towards the Porte, a lan- 
guage intolerable to an independent Power— 
and that for the unworthy purpose of obtaining 
concessions, paltry in themselves, gratifying to 
the dominant religion of France. But these de- 
mands were handsomely withdrawn—whether be- 
fore or during the Menschikoff mission, it matters 


" Tittle; except that, in the latter case, the with- 
‘, drawal was the more honorable to the represent- 
 atives of a Government so powerful and of a na- 
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tion so vain. But if the demands of France 
were arrogant, those of Russia were simply im- 
possible. 

The concession of a right of protectorate over 
a body so numerous as the Greek subjects of 
Turkey—for to that, or to nothing’ worth ¢on- 
tending for, did the demand amount—was a 
confession of weakness and wrong fatal to the 
self-respect, and therefore to the political exist- 
ence, of Turkey. Mr. Macqueen thinks it suffi- 
cient to characterize as “ fabrications,” those ac 
counts of Menschikoff’s bearing—his rudeness 
to the Sultan,,threats to his Ministers, and hom: 
age to the Greeks—which told upon Europe and 
America more effectively than even the able 
State — of M. Drouyn d’Lhuys. But still 
more self-complacent is our author upon the 
passage of the Pruth. He regards it as the mild 
assertion of an unquestionable right—as the gen- 
tle alternative, not the insidious preliminary, of 
war. He does not pretend that the Vienna Note 
differed from the Menschikoff Ultimatum—but 
insists that its joint presentation by France and 
England to the Czar, bound them to enforce it 
upon the Sultan. He brings out very strongly 
the fact, that, in refusing this Note, the Porte 
did but adhere to her original resolution. But 
he will have it that it was at the secret irstiga- 
tion of Lord Stratford that resolution was taken 
and adhered to—Lord Stratford relying for his 
justification upon the excitement created in 
‘Turkey by the presence of a Russian army in 
the Principalities and of an Anglo-French fleet 
in Besika Bay ; an excitement certain to end in 
insurrection and foreign intervention. In thas 
acting, Lord Stratford may have exceeded his 
commission as British Envoy, but we believe he 
showed himself the friend of Turkey and the 
guardian of European interests. 

In all these positions, except the third, Mr. 
Macqueen has the concurrence of Mr. John 
Bright. The passage of the Pruth, Mr. Bright 
regards as “impolitic and immoral] ;” though he 
thinks it might be “ defended out of Vattel,” and 
is, at least as justifiable as our menacing Athens 
with bombardment on the rejection of Don Pa- 
cifico’s claims. But England and France de- 
clined—he argues—to consider the occupation of 
the Principalities a cause of war, restrained Tur- 
key from resistance, and procured from a con- 
ference of all the Powers an award satisfactory 
to all but Turkey; they therefore should have 
washed their hands of the business. 

His reasoning may be satisfactory to politi- 
cians—there is too good proof that it was satis- 
factory to our Ministers, and to those of France ; 
but it was not satisfactory to the moral sense of 
either people. They felt it to be intolerable that, 
having been cajoled into offering Turkey, in the 
form of a friendly arbitration, the demand she 
had already rejected, on the faith of our support, 
their Governments should leave her to sustain 
single handed, the decision of her superior sa- 
gacity. ‘The people did not then know that their 
Governments accepted this award with their eyes 
open—the French minister pressing it upon the 

binet of St. Petersburg “ with the hope that 
it will find that tts general sense differs nothing from 
the sense of the proposition presented by Prince Men. 
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ichikoff;” * and the English Ministry pressing it 
upon that of Constantinople with the significant 
intimation that it might have to make war 
alone.t 

Nevertheless, savs Mr. Bright, “the moment war 
was declared, by Turkey, our Government openly 
applauded it. England then was committed to 
the war. She had promised armed assistance to 
Turkey—a country without a government, and 
whose administration was at the mercy of contend- 
ing factions ; and incapable of fixing a policy for 
herself, she allowed herself to be dragged on by 
the current of events at Constantinople. She 
‘drifted,’ as Lord Clarendon said, exactly de- 
scribing his own position, into the war, appar- 
ently without rudder and compass. ‘The whole 
policy of our government in this matter is mark- 
ed with an imbecility almost without exam- 

le.” 

. Heavy as is this censure, it is fully borne out 
by the citations appended to it by the anonymous 
but skilful editor of Mr. Bright’s Letter. These 
citations exhibit the Government as alternately 
warning and imploring the Porte not to keep them 
to their promise. Lord Stratford reports an inter- 
view with Redshid Pasha, in November, 1853,— 
nearly six months after the Russians had enter- 
ed the Principalities—in which he “ ommitted 
nothing that his instructions, his recollections, 
or his reflection could suggest,” in order to pre- 
vent a declaration of war; all which unavailing, 
he took his leave with “evident marks of disap- 
pointment and dissatisfaction,” and a warning 
to the Pasha that he would one day repent his 
decision. 

He even appealed to the Sultan against the 
Minister. On the very day on which he pre- 
sented to Abdul Medjid, Admiral Dundas, and 
the officers of the fleet, he made an opportunity 
of letting it be known that that fleet was sent 
into the Turkish waters for show, not for action. 


* Cited in Count Nesselrode’s Memorandum of 
March 2, 1854, as published in the “ Journal des 
Debats.” 

t On the 10th September, 1853, Lord Clarendon 
writes a long despatch to Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, examining the modifications proposed in the 
Vienna note by the Porte, and then adds: — “In 
conclusion, I have to observe, that these last con 
ditions were not made in the note sent to Vienna, 
and which, without them, the Porte was —— 
to sign as a final settlement of the question. There 
is, consequently, some reason to apprehend that 
they have since been brought forward, under the 
conviction that they could not be complied with; 
and should this unfortunately be the case, it will 
verify the prediction of your Excellency made as 
long ago as the 16th of July, that there would soon 
be more to apprehend from the rashness, than from 
the timidity of Turkish Ministers; and it will soon 
confirm the opinion lately communicated to Her 
Majesty’s Government, and which they gather 
also from the tone of your Excellency’s despatches, 
namely,—‘ that the feeling of the Turkish Govern- 
ment is a desire for war, founded on the conviction 
that France and England must still perforce side 
with Turkey, and that the war will, therefore, be 
& successful one for the Sultan, and obtain for him 
Suarantees for the future, which will materially 
Strengthen his tottering power.’ ” — “ Blue Book,” 
part iv, p. 95, 
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He did contrive to extort a promise of a few 
days’ further delay—but that promise having 
been overruled. he was informed by Lord Claren- 
don, “ Her Majesty’s Government are anxious 
to receive the explanations upon this subject 
which your Excellency has doubtless demanded 
from the Porte.” The minister who had early 
in the year, commencing his new career, inform- 
ed the Government of Turkey that that coun- 
try was unworthy of protection and was has- 
tening to dissolution,*—threatens them, in No- 
vember, with desertion, for having refused to let 
the year close upon an unresisted invasion. 

Yet this same Minister, speaking in his place 
in the British Parliament, drew applause even 
from the apathetic Peers by a show of indigna- 
tion at Russian dissimulation, and of zeal in the 
maintenance of Turkish independence. Word- 
valorous at home, under the compulsion of an 
excited public sentiment,—resolutely inactive 
abroad, except to further parley with the aggres- 
sor and restrain the aggrieved—does not even 
his own ignobly felicitous phrase fail to express 
the full measure of his “ blame ?” 

But, unhappily, these citations do not exhaust 
our grounds of judgment. Mr. Macqueen takes: 
care to remind us of the secret correspondence, 
and to argue therefrom that England had no 
reason to accuse the Czar of concealing his views 
upon Turkey. He impeaches, besides, both the 
completeness of that correspondence, and the 
truthfulness of Sir Hamilton Seymour’s reports 
of his conversations with the Emperor. That 
we have not the whole of the correspondence is 
clear from internal evidence ; but by the same 
rule we judge that Sir Hamilton did not report 
inaccurately. 

But the essential feature of this correspondence 
is, that it discloses Russian designs upon the 
European territories of Turkey, and, while con- 
veying the refusal of England to participate in 
those designs, closes with formal, repeated ex- 
pressions of a mutual good understanding. Who 
can doubt either of these two things—that, with 
a copy of this correspondence in his desk, the 


* Lord Clarendon, in his letter of instructions to 
Lord Stratford, on receiving the seals of the Foreign 
Office from Lord John Russell, says: —“ Your Ex- 
cellency’s long residence at the Porte, and intimate 
knowledge of the affairs of Turkey, will enable you 
to point out those reforms and improvements which 
the Sultan, under his present difficulties, may have 
the means of carrying into effect, and in what man- 
ner the Porte may best establish a system of admin- 
istration calculated to afford reasonable security 
for the development of its commercial measures 
and the maintenance of its independence, ‘ recogni- 
zed by the great Christian Powers on presumption 
of its proving a reality,’ and a stable bond of peace 
in their respective relations with the Porte, and 
generally through the Levant. * Nor will you dis- 
guise from the Sultan and his Ministers that per- 
severance in their present course must end in alien- 
ating the sympathies of the British nation, and 
making it impossible for Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to shelter them from the impending danger, - 
or to overlook the exigencies of Christendom ex- 
posed to the natural consequences of their unwise 
wef and reckless’ maladministration,’ ” —“ Blue 

Kk,’’ part i, pp. 81, 82. 
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Czar Nicholas felt secure of England's acquies- 
cence in his indefinite occupation of the Princi- 
palities; and that the English Cabinet, with 
another copy on their table, perceived in the 
Menschikoff note and the passage of the Pruth 
the initiation of Turkish partition? Yet the 
members of that cabinet protested incessantly 
their faith in Russia’s good intentions, and ne- 
gotiated, through the tedious months of Rus- 
sia’s undisturbed possession, upon the presump- 
tion of that faith. 

Surely, this was conduct for which “ imbecile,” 
is hardly the word! Mr. Bright has suggested 
a truer epithet in speaking of this as a * wicked 
war.” And reluctant as we are to believe that 
English Ministers contemplated acquiescence in 
the piecemeal destruction of an European State, 
and were only shamed into a better intent by 
the action of premature events upon the public 
mind,—we are compelled to award to the states- 
men who, though from a motive honorable as 
the love of peace, thus pursued a crooked poli- 
ey, and were drawn into the straits of an awful 
alternative,—who, averse to war, and privately 
denying, by their ambassador at Constantino- 

le, the necessity of war, undertook that which 
is a crime, except when undertaken with a clear 
conscience and a cheerful courage—to them we 
must make no light apportionment of “ blame.’ 

Not untimely,—we conscientiously believe — 
is the reproduction of these facts: Even in the 
eleventh month of a war, it is not too late to in- 
quire who was to blame in its origination ; for 
the character of the men and the motives by 
which they were actuated, cannot fail to.be in- 
fluential on its after progress. 

A war undertaken on compulsion will hardly 
be prosecuted but on the same conditions. Still 
less will a war commenced without a well defined 
object tend to the speedy establishment of “a 
safe, honorable, and enduring peace.” It is for 
this reason alone that we revive, at this apparent- 
ly inopportune moment, facts that have been little 
used but as the temporary weapons of party, not 
ina = of political cynicism, still less of fac- 
tious hostility to the government. We believe 
the coalition cabinet did a great wrong, both to 
itself and to the country, in undertaking to con- 
duct a war they had so strenuously endeavored 
to avert; they should have handed to others the 
sword which their own. inconsistencies had dis- 
abled them from wielding with effect. 

But from that wrong they may be held to have 
been absolved by the parliament and people. who 
listened to their explanations with such dispro- 
portionate displeasure.. The country must be 
eontent to share with its rulers the blame of er- 
rors which it would not punish. Those errors 
might be forgotten—till history comes to be writ- 
ten—but for their influence on the present. A 
‘single campaign, vigorous and well-directed, 
might obliterate from the memory of this gene- 
‘ration even the scandalous revelations of the 
Eastern Question Blue Books. 

But has not the campaign been vigorous and 
well-directed ? -Is not the country, on the whole, 
satisfied with the conduct of the wart. We will 
repeat the question in the impressive language 


of Kossuth—language than which nane ever em- 





bodied a more timely or touching appeal to the 
consciousness of a nation :— 


Since the thundering roar of cannon from around 
Sebastopol continues. to rouse an echo of moaning 
grief from thousand of British homesteads, is there 
a British heart all along these isles, the recesses of 
which have not thrilled with the inquiry, whether 
the policy which presides over this war be a wise 
one? whether those glorious dead whom the world 
admires and whom Great Britain bewails have fal- 
len a sanguinary tribute to dire necessity, or have 
fallen but a wanton sacrifice immolated on the 
shrine of the errors of those who rule? Can the 
aged mother, proud in her maternal joy yesterday 
and childless to day;—cean the fatheriess orphan, 
standing like a broken reed ;—can the widow, cast 
upon public charity (and 11,000 already they are); 
—can the nation, maimed by the loss of the bravest 
and the best of her sons;—can they comfort them- 
selves with repeating the words Paulns Emilius 
spoke, when, from the funeral of both his sons, he 
rode up in triumph to the Capitol? Can they say, 
“T feel the ruin of my homestead consoled by the 
good fortune of the Commonwealth?” Is there 
one man all along these isles, in the breast of whom 
the question had not arisen, whether there be no 
better course for carrying on this war? a course 
more sure to succeed and richer in results, and not 
so dreadful in sacrifices ? 


And we must let him answer for us—“ Yes! 
That question has been asked by all; it has 
stirred like the thrill of conscience through the 
breast of all.” In the conduct of the war, the na- 
tion feels—reasoning, as we remarked at the out- 
set, that wherever there is unexpected loss there 
must be somewhere error or fault—in the pres- 
ence of her five thousand dead, by pestilence 
or the sword,—and the survivors suffering all 
the hardships of war but defeat,—the nation feels 
there must be blame somewhere. Is it the poli- 
ey, the strategy, or the administration of the 
war that is at fault? , 

Let us see, first, what are the facts of the cam- 
paign, as stated, or admitted by the Secretary at 
War, in his republished speech. 

War was declared in March. There was then 
a large and well-appointed Russian army in the 
Principalities.—but unable to cross. the Danube 
in the face of the Tarkish army under Omer 
Pacha, We sent, bit by bit,the materials of a 
fine but small army to the shores of the Bos- 
phorns; and the powerful fleet that had wintered 
there, now took pussession of the Black Sea. 
Oar commanders were instructed first to make 
Constantinople safe; then to secure the line of 
the Balkan mountains; then to act upon the 
Danube,—and, after that, to strike upon some 
vital point of Russian territory. The first object 
they may be presumed to have accomplished by 
spending the spring at Gallipoli and Scutari— 
ro second, by removing to Varna. But at 
Varna they found nothing to do, the Russians 
retiring from the Danube on failing to take 
Silistria. Instead of following the retreating and 
demoralized enemy, they resolved to transport 
themselves to the Crimca, leaving an Austrian 
army, more numerous than their own, to watch, 
with -Omer, Pucha, the retreat. Before the 
transport and siege preparations could be com- 
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leted, cholera literally decimated the troops— 
Filling upwards of two thousand five hundred 
out of less than thirty thousand British, and 
still more severely desolating the French. It 
was upon the reports of officers who had 
carefully+ reconnoitred the Russian forees in 
the Crimea, that the enterprise was under- 
taken. Qur first collision with the enemy 
verified thuse reports. A landing was effected 
unopposed, and fifty thousand of the Allies 
drove an equal number of Russians from a very 
advantageous position. But a deficiency of mears 
of conveyance prevented our following up this 
victory, or investing the fortress we nevertheless 
besicgdd. The fleet, that had not even prevented 
the removal of Russian stores and garrisons from 
expoxcd positions into Sebastopol, found itself 
shut out of the harbor, and almost out of 
range, by a barrier of sunken ships. A month’s 
bombardment, and three splendid victories 
failed cither to reduce the fortress or destroy 
the army in the ficld. Reinforcements, to the 
amount of a hundred thousand men, had been 
received by the Russians—per favor of our 
Austrian friend, set to watch the army of the 
Danube. <Abouta fifth of that number joined 
the Allies within the same term. Insufficient 
ammunition had retarded the operations, and 
insufficient clothing, medical attendance, and 
stores, occasioned great suffering. Both deserip- 
ticns of supplies had been sent out, but they 
temporarily miscarried, and a large quantity 
perisned with the thirty vessels destroyed in a 
wintry hurricane off the traditionally perilous 
Taurian Chersonesus. The besiegers are now the 
besieged—with their lines of offence to defend, 
and their splendid fleet for a resource. Are the 
mistakes that have led to these disastrous results 
mistaken policy, strategy, or administration ? 

Partly, it is admitted, of the last-mentioned. 
An army does not leave its tents on board-ship, 
and lie down under a pitilessly raining sky— 
the wounded are not tended at the expense of 
great military advantages—doctors do not ask 
in vain fora pound of lint or a bottle of wine, 
—ships do not go astray hundreds of miles, nor 
stow their freights upside-down—and yet the 
managers be blamcless. We do not believe 
that there was wanton carelessness in any re- 
sponsible servant of the Crown, nor a niggard 
scale of provision—but there were certainly 
great deficiencies and some extravagant blunders. 
So much is admitted ; and as by censure we could 
neither retrieve these misfortunes nor abso- 
lutely prevent their repetition, we may as 
well be content to regret. And as to the im- 
mediate conduct of the expedition—far be it 
from us to offer criticism on any point where 
there is so much to extol! The pen that ven- 
tures to detect a blunder in the tactics by which 
Alma was won and Inkermann defended, should 
first have written its owner's name upon a battle- 
field. Seymour, the favorite associate of Wel- 
lington, was exempt from criticism by all but 
his soldier-peers —Field-Marshal Raglan has no 
soldier-peer, except perhaps in Cathcart’s grave. 
We must seek, then, in the policy of the war— 
in the plan of the campaign, as now expounded 
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by Mr. Sidney Herbert—the causes of its dis- 
asters. . 

And here, surely, we have not long to seek.. 
It was the announced object of the war to de- 
liver Turkey from Russian aggression, or me- 
naces of aggression. To this end, the shortest 
road would appear to have been the expulsion 
of the Rassian forces from the Principalities,— 
the abolition of the joint protectorate over them, 
exercised by Russia under'the treaty of Adrian- 
ople,—and their erection into free states guar- 
anteed from territorial violation by as many 
of the European: Powers as could be got to 
consent. The execution of this plan would 
have cost Turkey notiing but the surrender of a 
nominal sovereignty, compensated by the creation 
of a safe frontier. But it was a plan as alarm- 
ing to Austrian ideas as obstructive of Russian 
designs. Wungary and Galicia would not fail 
to find, in the neighborhood of a Wallachian 
commonwealth, incentives and aids to the re- 
newal of their struggles. But was not that cir- 
cumstance an additional recommendation of the 
policy in question—seeing that the war was for 
the general repression of Russian influences—a 
war of liberty against despotism, a defence of 
Western civilization from the barbarism of the 
East? This was declared, in every Ministerial 
speech of last session, to be the character of the 
war ;—and upon that declaration were based ex- 
citing appeals to the enthusiasm of the country, 
and the sympathy of the world. Why, then, did 
the Allied Governments, instead of permitting 
the war to run in its natural channel, and attract 
to itself all the elements of enmity to Russia, 
turn it aside, and force its current in the direc- 
tion of Sebastopol? Why,—if not for this 
reason,—that they had not agreed upon a com- 
mon definite object, and had made, or sought to 
make, an unnatural alliance? We do not mean 
that France and England did not cordially agree 
in their joint action—but that our own Ministers 
disagreed one with another. The Earl of Aber- 
dcen steadfastly denied that Europe at large had 
aught to dread from Rassian encroachments, or 
that we had aught better to desire for Turkey 
than a renewed lease of political existence; 
while his Liberal colleagues lost no opportunity 
of painting Russia as the general disturber, and 
invoking upon her signal retribution. This 
amazing diversity of tone was climaxed when, 
on the same night, the Premier held out in the 
one House expectations of an early peace;—and 
the Lord President, in the other, announced an 
intended invasion of the Crimea. The con- 
quest of that peninsula, involving the destruction 
of Russian naval supremacy in the East, would 
certainly promote the safety of Turkey “for 
another twenty years,” or as much longer as it 
might take Russia to build another Sebastopol, 
and create another fleet; ang was therefore in 
exact accordance with the Premier’s view of the 
war. If Europe in general was to be avenged 
—if liberty and civilization were to be protected 
—the recovery of Finland and of Poland would 
have been as exactly to the purpose. But here 
again intervened the influence of an “ unnatural 
alliance.” By which we mean, not our alliance 
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with France, whose Government has no con- 
ceivable interest in refraining from Russian dis- 
memberment,—but our quasi-alliance with Aus- 
tria. We are told that it was to our good un- 
derstanding with that Power we owed the ability 
to go to the Crimea at all. We are certain that 
it was her interest alone we consulted in going 
there. Active cooperation with Omer Pasha 
would have annihilated the Russian army of the 
South, and probably have recovered for Turkey 
the Bessarabian fortresses. The transport of 
our forces across the Euxine shifted the seat of 
war to Asia—leaving European interests to be 
promoted, if at all, by the unhappy Baltic ex- 
edition, and by Vienna conferences. By pre- 
erring the safety of Turkey to the interests of 
Europe at large—that is, preferring the Aberdeen 
idea of the war to the popular idea—and by 
limiting the means of Turkey’s safety by con- 
siderations of Austrian convenience—we lost 
eight precious months of our first campaign, ex- 
posed our forees to decimation by cholera, and 
were driven to undertake an inexpedient en- 
terprise at a most perilous season. These are 
disasters so little compensated by the boasted 
achievements of having rendered Turkey a great 
moral service (in idly parading our troops before 
her brave population,) and humbling Russia by 
blockade and battle (the blockade imperfect, and 
the battle barren of all but glory)—disasters 
so fraught with sorrow to British households, 
and so discouraging to the hopes of sympathizing 
nations, that we must surely lay heavy “ blame” 
upon the policy—the policy of indecision and of 
narrowness—in whiich they originated. 

But this blame must be shared by those who 
acquiesced in, if they did not encourage, the 
Ministerial policy—alien as it was from théir 
sympathies and desires. We allude now to that 
section of the House of Commons which, parti- 
¢ipating in the wishes of the nation, were con- 
tent, with occasional murmurings, or the as- 
sumption of irresponsibility, to continue their 
support of the Government. Early in the last 


* session, Mr. Cobden said,—*“1 shall deal with 


this war question as with a bill in committee, 
against whose second reading I voted: I hold 
myself free to modify it as 1 can.” We could 
desire nothing better, knowing that Mr. Cob- 
den was the representative of the West Riding 
and the friend of Kossuth. We looked to him, 
with Lord Dudley Stuart, Sir Joshua Walmsley, 
Mr. W. J. Fox, and other like-minded Members 
of the House of Commons, to secure from 
Ministers, privately or publicly, an assurance 
that the war should not be conducted so as to 
discourage those hopes of the resuscitation 
of Continental liberty which hung, like an atmo- 
sphere of benediction, about our flag. It was 
soon evident—evident no less from the strate- 
gical direction of affairs than from the persistent 
efforts of our Government to secure Austria— 
that no such assurance had been ‘obtained, or 
was being acted upon. There were even distinct 
intimations that the issues of the war were not 
to inelude territorial derangement, and that the 
claimants of Polish restoration, of Hungarian or 
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| Italian independence, were playing the game of 
Russia. Still, no protest was made, by resolution 
or vote, against this monstrous perversion of the 
national enthusiasm. The session was allowed 
to close without Mr. Cobden or his friends re- 
cording their belief that a huge imposition was 
being practised on a generous people. The re 
cess,—crowded as it was with agitating events, 
—brought forth no collective expression of the 
discontent known everywhere to prevail. No 
attempt was made to unite the advocates and the 
opponents of the war in a common effort for its 
right direction. Another session has even been 
allowed to commence, with an Austrian treaty 
lying on the table——and as yet Liberalism gives 
no sign of better resolutions. Seeing that the 
men to whom we allude hold the balance of 
power in their hands,—that their votes, lent to 
the Opposition for a single night, might produce 
a revolution in our foreign policy,—we must re- 
luctantly visit them, too, with the “blame” of 
this hitherto unhappy war. 

But how long time must elapse,—what other 
events must evolve,—ere the people themselves 
are to be blamed? We believe that the burden 
of responsibility is rapidly descending upon 
them. That they have been deluded, does not 
now exempt them from disaster, nor will it long 
shield them from condemnation. ‘They have 
been abundantly warned—and in those warn- 
ings they now begin to see a prophetie foresight. 
Kossuth, as the representative of three nations, 
addressed himself to their sympathies, to their 
hopes, and to their fears; and every pale-faced, 
deep-eyed, bearded son of Italy and Germany 
seen in our streets, enforced the appeal with the 
dumb eloquence of visible suffering and aspira- 
tion. We summarized, six months ago, in this 
Magazine, the Magyar statesman’s reasonings 
and predictions. We are consoled, in part, for 
the sorrows of our country over her useless sa- 
crifices, by the recollection that we ‘endeavored 
to enforce and diffuse the counsels that would 
have averted at least these sorrows. He has 
reason to be proud, even in the dejection of 
public and private adversity, that events have 
proved him not the fool or egotist which 
leading journals,—professedly Democratic even, 
—wrote him down. He offered us,—as he had 
aright to offer,—instant, fervent, and intrepid 
auxiliaries. He urged us to do justice, if only 
for the sake of utility. We scoffed—by the 
mouth of journalists with hundreds of thousands 
of readers—at the offer. We preferred, by the 
hand of our Government, to accept an unrighteous 
friendship. The year has nearly run out—our 
hated but accepted friend, after serving Russian 
purposes to our severe cost, still delays to render 
the service for which we have paid in advance, 
—paid with the loss of honor and of blood. 
The spring of 1855 may find the war com- 
menced with a noble, disinterested generosity by 
the English people, and made memorable, in its 
opening scenes, by the unsurpassed valor of 
English soldiers, carried on with the aid of mer- 
cenary aliens, in company with decrepid Austria, 
and in the face of revolted Europe. Sach “ the 
war,’—whose then will be “the blame ?” 




















PICTURES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


From the Quarterly Review. 


Pictures of Life and Character. By John 
Leech. London. 1854. 


WE, who can recall the consulship of Plan- 
cus, and quite respectable old-fogeyfied times, 
remember amongst other amusements which 
we had as children the pictures at which we 
were permitted to look. There was Boydell’s 
Shakspeare, black and ghastly gallery of 
murky Opies, glum Northcotes, straddling 
Fuselis! there were Lear, Oberon, Hamlet, 
with starting muscles, rolling eyeballs, and 
long pointing quivering fingers; there was 
little Prince Arthur (Northcote) crying, in 
white satin, and bidding good Hubert not put 
out his eyes; there was Hubert crying ; there 
was little Rutland being run through the poor 
little body by bloody Clifford ; there was Car- 
dinal Beaufort (Reynolds) gnashing his teeth, 
and grinning and howling demoniacally on 
his deathbed (a picture frightful to the present 
day); there was Lady Hamilton (Romney) 
waving a torch, and dancing before a black 
background,—a melancholy museum indeed. 
Smirke’s delightful Seven Ages only fitfully 
relieved its general gloom. We did not like 
to inspect it unless the elders we present, and 
plenty of lights and company were in the 
room. 

Cheerful relatives used to treat us to Miss 
Linwood’s. Let the children of the present 
generation thank their stars that tragedy is 
put out of their way. Miss Linwood’s was 
worsted work. Your grandmother or grand- 
aunts took you there, and said the pictures 
were admirable. You saw ‘the Woodman’ in 
worsted, with his axe and dog, trampling 
through the snow; the snow bitter cold to 
look at, the woodman’s pipe wonderful; a 
gloomy piece, that made you shudder. There 
were large dingy pictures of woollen martyrs, 
and scowling warriors with limbs strongly 
knitted ; there was especially, at the end of a 
black passage, a den of lions, that would 
frighten any boy not born in Africa, or 
Exeter Change, and accustomed to them. 

Another exhibition used to be West’s Gal- 
lery, where the pleasing figures of Lazarus in 
his grave-clothes, and Death on the pale horse, 
used to impress children. The tombs of 
Westminster Abbey, the vaults at St. Paul's, 
the men in armor at the Tower, frowning 
ferociously out of their helmets, and wielding 
their dreadful swords ; that superhuman Queen 
Elizabeth at the end of the room, a livid sove- 
reign with glass eyes, a ruff, and a dirty 
satin petticoat, riding a horse covered with 
steel ; who does not remember these sights in 
London in the consulship of Plancus? and 
the waxwork in Fleet Street, not like that of 
Madaine Tussaud’s, whose chamber of death 
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is gay and brilliant, but a nice old gloom 
waxwork, full of murderers; and asa chie 
attraction, the dead baby and the Princess 
Charlotte lying in state. 

Our story-books had no pictures in them 
for the most part. Frank (dear old Frank !) 
had none; nor the Parent’s Assistant; nor 
the Evenings at Home; nor our copy of the 
Ami des Enfans : there were a few just at the 
end of the Spelling Book ; besides the allegory 
at the beginning, of Education leading up 
Youth to the temple of Industry, where Dr. 
Dilworth and Professor Walkinghame stood 
with crowns of laurel: there were, we say, 
just a few pictures at the end of the Spelling 
Book, little oval grey woodcuts of Bewick’s, 
mostly of the Wolf and the Lamb, the Dog 
and the Shadow, and Brown, Jones, and Ro-- 
binson with long ringlets and little tights ; but 
for pictures, so to speak, what had we? The 
rough old woodblocks in the old harlequin- 
backed fairy-books had served hundreds of 
years; before our Plancus, in the time of 
Priscus Plancus—in Queen Anne’s time, who- 
knows? We were flogged at school; we 
were fifty boys in our boarding-house, and had 
to wash in a leaden trough, under a cistern, 
with lumps of fat yellow soap floating about 
in the ice and water. Are our-sons ever: 
flogged ? Have they not dressing-rooms, hair- 
oil, hip-baths, and Baden towels? And what 
yicture-books the young villains have! What 
eine these children done that they should be 
so much happier than we were ? 

We had the Arabian Nights and Walter 
Scott, to be sure. Smirke’s illustrations to 
the former are very fine. We did not know 
how good they were then; but we doubt 
whether we did not prefer the little old Mi- 
niature Library Nights with frontispieces by 
Uwins; for these books the pictures don’t 
count. Every boy of imagination does his 
own pictures to Scott and the Arabian Nights 
best. 

Of funny pictures there were none espe- 
cially intended for us children. There was 
Rowlandson’s Dr. Syntax: Doctor Syntax, 
in a fazz-wig, on a horse with legs like sau- 
sages, riding races, making love, frolicking 
with rosy exuberant damscls. Those pictures’ 
were very funny, and that aquatinting and_ 
the gaycolored es very pleasant to witness ; 
but if we net not read the poem in those 
days, could we digest it in this? Never- 
theless, apart from the text which we could 
not master, we remember Dr. Syntax pleas- 
antly, like those cheerful painted hierogly- 

hics in the Nineveh Court at Sydenham. 
V hat matter for the arrow-head, illegible stuff ? 
give us the placid grinning kings, twanging 
their jolly bows over their rident horses, 
wounding those good-humored enemies, who 
tumble gayly off the towers, or drown, smiling 
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in the dimpling waters, amidst the anerithmon 
gelasma of the fish. 

After Doctor Syntax, the apparition of Co- 
rinthian Tom, Jerry Hawthorne, and the fa- 
<etious Bob Logic must be recorded—a wond- 
rous history indeed theirs was! When the 
future student of our manners comes to look 
aver the pictures and the writing of these 

ueer volumes, what will he think of our so- 
<iety, customs, and language in the consulship 
of Pancus? We have still in our mind’s eye 
some of the pictures of that sportive gallery : 
the white coat, Prussian-blue pantaloons, Hes- 
gian boots, and hooked nose of Corinthian 
Tom; Jerry’s green cut-away and leather 
iters; Bob Logic’s green spectacles, and 
igh-waisted surtout. ‘ Corinthian,’ it appears, 
was the phrase applied to men of fashion and 
ton in Piancus’s time : they were the brilliant 
predecessors of the ‘ swell’ of the present pe- 
riod—brilliant, but somewhat barbarous, it 
must be confessed. The Corinthians were in 
the habit of drinking a great deal too much 
in Tom Cribb’s parlor: they used to go and 
see ‘life’ in the ginshops; of nights, walking 
home (as well as they could,) they used to 
Knock down ‘Charleys, poor harmless old 
watchmen with lanterns, guardians of the 
streets of Rome, Planco Consule. They per- 
trated a vast deal of boxing; they put on 

e ‘ mufflers’ in Jackson’s rooms ; they ‘ sport- 
ed their prads’ in the Ring in the Park ; they 
attended cock-fights, and were enlightened 
patrons of dogs and destroyers of rats. Be- 
sides these sports, the dé/assemens of gentlemen 
mixing with the people, our patricians, of 
course, occasionally enjoyed the society of 
their own class. What a wonderful picture 
that used to be of Corinthian Tom dancing 
with Corinthian Kate at Almack’s! What a 
prodigious dress Kate wore! With what 
graceful abandon the pair flung their arms 
about as they swept through the mazy quad- 
rille, with all the noblemen standing round in 
their stars and uniforms! You may still, 
doubtless, see the pictures at the British Mu- 
éeum, or find the volumes in the corner of 
some old country-house library. You are led 
to suppose that the English aristocracy of 
1820 did dance and caper in that way, and 
box and drink at Tom Cribb’s, and knock 
down watchmen ; and the children of to-day, 
turning to their elders, may say, ‘ Grand- 
mamma, did you wear sucha dress as that 
when you danced at Almack’s? There was 
very little of it, grandmamma. Did grand- 
papa kill many watchmen when he was a young 
man, and frequent thieves, gin-shops, cock- 
fights, and the ring before you married bim ? 
Did he use to talk the extraordinary slang and 
jargon which is printed in this book? He is 
very much changed. He seems a gentlemanly 
old boy enough now.’ 
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In the above-named consulate, when we had 
grandfathers alive, there would be in the old 
gentleman’s library in the country two or three 
old mottled portfolios, or great swollen scrap- 
books of blue paper, full of the comic prints 
of grandpapa’s time, ere Plancus ever had the 
fasces borne before him. These prints were 
signed Gillray, Bunbury, Rowlandson, Wood- 
ward, and some actually George Cruikshank 
—for George is a veteran now, and he. fook 
the etching needle in hand asa child.” He 
caricatured ‘ Boney,’ borrowing not a little 
from Gillray in his first puerile efforts. He 
drew Louis XVIII. trying on Boney’s boots. 
Before the century was actually in its teens 
we believe that George Cruikshank was amus- 
ing the public. 

In those great colored prints in our grand- 
father’s portfolios in the library, and in some 
other apartments of the house, where the cari- 
catures used to be pasted in those days, we 
found things quite beyond our comprehension. 
Boney was represented as a fierce dwarf, with 
goggle eyes, a huge laced hat, and tricolored 
plume, a crooked sabre, reeking with blood ; 
a little demon revelling in lust, murder, mas- 
sacre. John Bull was shown kicking hima 
good deal : indeed he was prodigiously kicked 
all through that series of pictures; by Sidney 
Smith and our brave allies the gallant Turks ; 
by the excellent and patriotic Spaniards; by 
the amiable and indignant Russians, — all na- 
tions had boots at the service of poor Master 
Boney. How Pitt used to defy him! How 
good old George, king of Brobdignag, laughed 
at Gulliver-Boney, sailing about in his tank to 
make sport for their majesties! This little fiend, 
this beggar’s brat, cowardly, murderous, and 
atheistic as he was (we remember in those old 
—s pictures representing Boney and 

is family in rags, gnawing raw bones in a 
Corsican hut ; Boney murdering the sick at 
Jaffa; Boney with a hookah and a large tur- 
ban, having adopted the Turkish religion, ete.) 
—this Corsican monster, nevertheless, had 
some devoted friends in England, according to 
the Gillray Chronicle, —a set of villians who 
loved atheism, tyranny, plunder, and wicked- 
ness, in general, like their French friend. In 
the pictures, these men were al] represented 
as dwarfs, like their ally. The miscreants got 
into power at one time ; and, if we remember 
right, were called the Broad-backed Adminis- 
tration. One, with shaggy eyebrows and a 
bristly beard, the hirsute ringleader of the ras- 
cals, was, it appears, called Charles James Fox; 
another miscreant, with a blotched counte- 
nance, was a certain Sheridan; other imps 
were hight Erskine, Norfolk (Jockey of ), Mo- 
ira, Henry Petty. As in our childish inno- 
cence we used to look at these demons, now 
sprawling and tipsy in their cups; now — 
heaven, from which the angelic Pitt hurl 
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them down ; now cursing the light (their atro- 
cious ringleader Fox was represented with 
hairy cloven feet, and a tail and horns); now 
kissing Boney’s boot, but inevitably discom- 
fited by Pitt and the other good angels, we 
hated these vicious wretches, as good children 
should ; we were on the side of Virtue, and 
Pitt and Grandpapa. But if our sisters wanted 
to look at the portfolios, the good old grand- 
father used to hesitate. There were some 
prints among them very odd indeed; some 
that girls could not understand; some that 
boys, indeed, had best not see. We swiftly 
turn over those prohibited pages. How many 
of them were in the wild, coarse, reckless, 
ribald, generous book of old English humor! 
How savage the satire was — how fierce the 
assault—what garbage hurled at opponents— 
what foul blows were hit — what language of 
Billingsgate flung! Fancy a party in a coun- 
try house now looking over Woodward’s face- 
tiz or some of the Gillray comicalities, or the 
slatternly Saturnalia of Rowlandson! Whilst 
we live we must laugh, and have folks to make 
us laugh. We cannot afford to lose Satyr 
with his pipe and dances and gambols. But 
we have washed, combed, clothed, and taught 
the rogue good manners ; or rather, let us say 
he has learned them himself; for he is of na- 
ture soft and kindly, and he has put aside his 
mad pranks and tipsy habits; and, frolick- 
some always, has become gentle and harmless, 
smitten into shame by the pure presence of our 
women and the sweet confiding smiles of our 
children. Among the veterans, the old picto- 
rial satirists, we have mentioned the famous 
name of one humorous designer who is still 
alive and at work. Did we not see, by his own 
hand, his own portrait of his own famous face. 
and whiskers, in the Illustrated London News 
the other day ? There was a print in that pa- 
ant of an assemblage of Teetotallers in Sad- 
er’s Wells Theatre, and we straightway recog- 
nized the old Roman hand — the old Roman’s 
of the time of Plancus — George Cruikshank’s. 
There were the old bonnets and droll faces 
and shoes, and short trousers, and figures of 
1820, sure enough. And there was George 
who has taken to the water-doctrine, as all 
the world knows) handing some teetotaller- 
esses over a plank to the table where the pledge 
was being administered. How often has 
George drawn that picture of Cruikshank ! 
Where have n’t we seen it? How fine it was, 
facing the efligy of Mr. Ainsworth in “ Ains- 
worth’s Magazine, when George illustrated that 
riodical! How grand and severe he stands 
in that design in G. C.’s “ Omnibus,” where he 
represents hiniself tonged like St. Dunstan, 
and tweaking a wretch of a publisher by the 
nose! The collectors of George’s etchings — 
O the charming etchings! O the dear old Ger- 
man popular tales! the capital “ Points of Hu- 





mor,” — the delightful Phrenology and scra 
books, of the oo time, our ine. — Plancus's 
in fact !— the collectors of the Georgian etch- 
ings, we say, have at least a hundred pictures 
of the artist. Why, we remember him in his 
favorite Hessian boots in “Tom and Jerry” 
itself ; and-in woodcuts as far back as the 
Queen’s trial. He has rather deserted satire 
and comedy of Jate years, having turned his 
attention to the serious, and warlike, and sub- 
lime. Having confessed our age and preju- 
dices, we prefer the comic and fanciful to the 
historic, romantic, and at present didactic 
George. May respect, and Jength of days, and 
comfortable repose attend the brave, ete < 
kindly, pure-minded artist, humorist, moralist ! 
It was he first who brought. English pictorial 
humor and children acquainted. Our young 
people and: their fathers and mothers owe him 
many a pleasant hour and harmless laugh. Is 
there no way in which the country could ac- 
knowledge the long services and brave career 
of such a friend and benefactor ? 

Since George’s time humor has been con- 
verted. Comus and his wicked satyrs and 
leering fauns have disappeared, and fled into 
the lowest haunts ; and Comus’s lady (if she 
had a taste for humor, which may be doubted) 
might take up our fanny picture-books without 
the slightest precautionary squeamishness. 
What can be purer than the charming fancies 
of Richard Doyle? In all Mr. Punch’s huge 
galleries can’t we walk as safely as through 
Miss Pinkerton’s school-rooms? And as we 
look at Mr. Punch’s pictures, at the Illustrated 
News pictures, at all the pictures in the book- 
shop windows at this Christmas season, as 
oldsters, we feel a certain pang of envy against 
the youngsters — they are too well off. Why 
had n’t we picture-books ? Why were we 
flogged so? A plague on the lictors and their 
rods in the time of Plancus! 

And now, after this rambling preface, we 
are arrived at the subject in hand—Mr. John 
Leech and his ‘ Pictures of Life and character, 
in the collection of Mr. Punch. This book is 
better than plum-cake at Christmas. It is an 
enduring plum-cake, which you may eat and 
which you may slice and deliver to your 
friends ; and to which, having cut it, you may 
come again and welcome, from year’s end to 
year’s end. In the frontispiece you see Mr. 
Punch examining the pictures in his gallery— 
a portly, well-dressed, middle-aged respectable 
gentleman, in a white neckcloth, and a polite 
evening costume—smiling in a very bland and 
agreeable manner upon one of his pleasant 
drawings, taken out of one of his handsome 
portfolios. Mr. Punch has very good reason 
to smile at the work and be satisfied with the 
artist. Mr. Leech, his chief’ contributor, and 
some kindred humorists, with pencil and pen 
have served Mr. Punch sidmirebly. Time was 
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if we remember Mr. P.’s history rightly, that 
he did not wear silk stockings nor well-made 
clothes (the little dorsal irregularity in his 
figure is almost an ornament now, so excellent 
a tailor has he). He was of humble begin- 
nings. It is said he kept a ragged little booth 
which he put up at corners of streets ; associ- 
ated with beadles, policemen, his own ugly 
wife (whom he treated most scandalously), 
and persons in a low station of life ; earning a 
precarious livelihood by the cracking of wild 
jokes, the singing of ribald songs, and _half- 
pence extorted from passers by. He is the 
Satyric genius we spoke of anon: he cracks 
his jokes still, for satire must live; but he is 
combed, washed, neatly clothed, and perfectly 
presentable. He goes into the very best com- 
pany; he keeps a stud at Melton; he has a 
moor in Scotland ; he rides in the Park; has 
his stall at the Opera; is constantly dining 
out at clubs and in private society; and goes 
every night in the season to balls and parties, 
where you see the most beautiful women pos- 
sible. He is welcomed amongst his new 
friends the great; though, like the good old 
English gentleman of the song, he does not 
forget the small. He pats the heads of street 
boys and girls; relishes the jokes of Jack the 
costermonger and Bob the dustman: good- 
naturedly spies out Molly the cook flirting with 

liceman X, or Mary the nursemaid as she 
istens to the fascinating guardsman. He used 
rather to laugh at guardsmen, ‘ plungers,’ and 
other military men ; and was until latter days 
very contemptuous in his behavior towards 
Frenchmen. He has a natural antipathy to 

mp, and swagger, and fierce demeanor, 

ut now that the guardsmen are gone to war, 
and the dandies of ‘The Rag’—dandies no 
more—are battling like heroes at Balaklava 
and Inkermann by the side of their heroic 
allies, Mr. Punch’s laughter is changed to 
hearty respect and enthusiasm. 

It is not against courage and honor he wars: 
but this great moralist—must it be owned ?— 
has some popular British prejudices, and these 
led him in peace-time to laugh at soldiers and 
Frenchmen. If those hulking footmen who 
accompanied the carriages to the opening of 
Parliament the other day, would form a plush 
brigade, wear only gunpowder in their hair, 
and strike with their great canes on the enemy, 
Mr. Punch would leave off laughing at Jeames, 
who meanwhile remains among us, to all out- 
ward appearance regardless of satire, and 
calmly consuming his five meals per diem. 
Against lawyers, beadles, bishops and clergy, | 
and authorities, Mr. Punch is still rather bitter. 
At the time of the Papal aggression he was 
prodigiously, angry; and one of the chief mis- 
fortunes which happened to him at that period 
was that, through the violent opinions which 








he expressed regarding the Roman Catholic 
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hierarchy, he lost the invaluable services, the 
graceful pehcil, the harmless wit, the charming 
fancy of Mr. Doyle. Another member of Mr. 
Punch’s cabinet, the biographer of Jeames, 
the author of the Snob Papers, resigned his 
functions on account of Mr. Punch’s assaults 
upon the present Emperor of the French 
nation, whose anger Jeames thought it was 
unpatriotic to arouse. Mr. Punch parted with 
these contributors : he filled their places with 
others as good. The boys at the railroad 
stations cried Punch just as cheerily, and sold 
just as many numbers, after these events as 
before. 

There is no blinking the fact that in Mr. 
Punch’s cabinet John Leech is the right-hand 
man. Fancy a number of Punch without 
Leech’s pictures! What would you give for 
it? The learned gentlemen who write the 
work must feel that, without him, it were as 
well left alone. Look at the rivals whom the 
popularity of Punch has brought into the 
field; the direct imitators of Mr. Leech’s 
manner—the artists with a manner of their 
own—how inferior their pencils are to his in 
humor, in depicting the public manners, in 
arresting, amusing the nation. The truth, the 
strength, the free vigor, the kind humor, the 
John Bull pluck and spirit of that hand are 
approached by no competitor. With what 
dexterity he draws a horse, a woman, a child! 
He feels them all, so to speak, like a man. 
What plump young beauties those are with 
which Mr. Punch’s chief contributor supplies” 
the old gentleman’s pictorial harem! What 
famous thews and sinews Mr. Punch’s horses 
have, and how Briggs, on the back of them, 
scampers across country! You see youth, 
strength, enjoyment, manliness in those draw- 
ings, and in none more so, to our thinking, 
than in the hundred pictures of children which 
this artist loves to design. Like a brave, 
hearty, good-natured Briton, he becomes quite 
soft and tender with the little creatures, pats 
gently their little golden heads, and watches 
with unfailing pleasure their ways, their sports, 
their jokes, laughter, caresses. Lnfans terri- 
bles come home from Eton ; young Miss prac- 
tising her first flirtation; poor little ragged 
Polly making dirt pies in the gutter, or stag- 
gering under the weight of Jacky, her nurse- 
child, who is as big as herself—all these little 
ones, patrician and plebeian, meet with kind- 
ness from this kind heart, and are watched 
with curious nicety by this amiable observer, 

We remember, in one of those ancient Gill- 
ray portfolios, a print which used to cause a 
sort of terror in us youthful spectators, and in 
which the Prince of Wales (His Royal High- 
ness was a Foxite then) was represented as 
sitting alone in a magnificent hall after a vo- 
luptuous meal, and using a great steel fork in 
the guise of a toothpick. Fancy the first 
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young gentleman living employing such a 
weapon in such a way! The most elegant 
Prince of Europe engaged with a two-pronged 
iron fork—the heir of Britannia with a bident! 
The man of genius who drew that picture saw 
little of the society which he satirized and 
amused. Gillray watched public characters 
as they walked by the shop in St. James’s 
Street, or passed through the lobby of the 
House of Commons. His studio was a garret, or 
little better; his place of amusement, a tavern- 
parlor where his club held its nightly sittings 
over their pipes and sanded floor. You could 
not have society represented by men to whom 
it was not familiar. When Gavarni came to 
England a few years since—one of the wittiest 
of men, one of the most brilliant and dexterous 
of draughtsmen—he published a book of Les 
Anglais, and his Anglais were all Frenchmen. 
The eye, so keen and so long practised to ob- 
serve Parisian life, could not perceive English 
character. A social painter must be of the 
world which he depicts, and native to the 
manners which he portrays. 
Now, any one who looks over Mr. Leech’s port- 
folio must see that the social pictures which he 
ives us are authentic. What comfortable 
fittle drawing-rooms and dining-rooms, what 
snug libraries we enter; what fine young- 
ntlemanly wags they are, those beautiful 
ttle dandies who wake up gouty old grand- 
papa to ring the bell; who decline aunt’s 
pudding and custards, saying that they will 
reserve themselves for an anchovy toast with 
the claret ; who talk together in ball-room 
doors, where Fred whispers Charley—pointing 
to a dear little partner seven years old—* My 
dear Charley, she has very much gone off; 
rou should have seen that girl last season !” 
Look well at everything appertaining to the 
economy of the famous Mr. Briggs: how snug, 
a appropriate all the appointments are! 
Vhat a comiortable, neat, clean, middle-class 
house Briggs’s is (in the Bayswater suburb of 
London, we should guess, from the sketches 
of the surrounding scenery!) What a good 
stable he has, with a loose box for those cele- 
brated hunters which he rides! How pleasant, 
clean, and warm his breakfast-table looks! 
What a trim little maid brings in the top- 
boots which horrify Mrs. B.! What a snug 
dressing-room he has, complete in all its ap- 
pointments, and in which he appears trying 
on the delightful hunting-cap which Mrs. 
Briggs flings into the fire! “Bas cosey all 
the Briggs party seem in their dining-room, 
Briggs reading a Treatise on Dog-breaking by 
a lamp; Mamma and Grannie with their re- 
spective needleworks; the children clustering 
round a great book of prints-—a great book of 
prints such as this before us, which at this sea- 





son, must make thousands of children happy 
by as many firesides! 
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The inner life of all these people is repre- 
sented: Leech draws them as naturally as 
Teniers depicts Dutch boors, or Morland pigs 
and stables. It is your house and mine: we 
are looking at everybody’s family circle. Our 
boys coming from school give themselves such 
airs, the young scapegraces! our girls, going 
to parties, are so tricked out by fond mammas 
—a social history of London in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. As such future stu- 
dents—lucky they to have a book so pleasant 
—will regard these pages : even the mutations 
of fashion they may follow here if they be so in- 
clined. Mr. Leech has as fine an eye for 
tailory and millinery as for horse-flesh. How 
they change those cloaks and bonnets! How 
we have to pay milliners’ bills from year ts 
year! Where are those prodigious chitel 
of 1850 which no lady could be without ?—= 
Where those charming waistcoats, . those 
“stunning” waistcoats, which our young girls 
used to wear a few brief seasons back. and 
which cause ’Gus, in the sweet little sketch 
of “La Mode,” to ask Ellen for her tailor’s 
address! ’Gus is a young warrior by this 
time, very likely facing the enemy at Inker- 
mann; and pretty Ellen, and that love of a 
sister of hers, are married and happy let us 
hope, superintending one of those delightfal 
nursery scenes which our artist depicts with 
such tender humor. Fortunate artist, indeed ! 
You see he must have been bred ata good 
public school; that he has ridden many a 
good horse in his day; paid, no doubt, out of 
his own purse for the originals of some of those 
lovely caps and bonnets; and watched pater- 
nally the ways, smiles, frolics, and slumbers 
of his favorite little people. ; 

As you look at the drawings, secrets come 
out of them,—private jokes, as it were, im- 
parted to you by the author for your special 
delectation. How remarkably, for instance, 
has Mr. Leech observed the hair-dressers of 
the present age! Look at “ Mr. Tongs,” 
whom that hideous old. bald woman, who ties 
on her bonnet at the glass, informs that “she 
has used the whole bottle of Balm of Cali- 
fornia, but her hair comes off yet.” You can 
see the bear's grease not only on Tongs’ head 
but on his hands, which he is clapping clam- 
mily together. Remark him who 1s telling his 
client “there is cholera in the hair ;” and that 
lucky rogue whom the young lady bids to cut 
off “a long thick piece”—for somebody, doubt- 
less. All these men are different, and de- 
lightfully natural and absurd. Why should 
hair-dressing be an absurd profession ? 

The amateur will remark, what an excellent 
part hands play in Mr. Leech’s pieces; his ad- 
mirable actors use them with perfect natural- 
ness. Look at Betty, putting the urn down; 
at cook, laying her hands on the kitchen table, 
whilst her policeman grumbles at the ‘cold 
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meat. They are cook’s and housemaid’s hands 
without mistake, and not without a certain 
beauty too. The bald old lady, who is tving 
her bonnet at Tongs’s, has hands which you 
see are trembling. Watch the fingers of the 
two old harridans who are talking scandal ; 
for what long years past they have pointed 
out holes in their neighbors’ dresses and mud 
on their flounces. “ Here’s a go! I’ve lost 
my diamond ring.” As the dustman utters 
this pathetic ery, and looks at his hand, you 
burst out laughing. These are among the 
little points of humor. One could indicate 
hundreds of such as one turns over the 
pleasant pages. 

There is a little snob or gent, whom we all 
of us know, who wears little tufts on his little 
chin, outrageous pins and pantaloons, smokes 
cigars on tobaccgnists’ counters, sucks his cane 
in the streets, struts about with Mrs. Snob and 
the baby (the latter an immense woman, whom 
Snob nevertheless bullies), who is a favorite 
abomination of Leech, and pursued by that 
savage humorist into a thousand of his haunts. 
‘There he is, choosing waistcoats at the tailor’s 
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—such waistcoats! Yonder he is’ giving a 
shilling to the sweeper who calls him “ cap- 
ting ;” now he is offering a paletot to a huge 
giant who is going out in the rain. They 
don’t know their own pictures, very likely ; 
if they did, they would have a meeting, an 
thirty or forty of them would be deputed to 
thrash Mr. Leech. One feels a pity for the 
poor little bucks. In a minute or two, when 
we close this discourse and walk the streets, 
we shall see a dozen such. 

Ere we shut the desk up,—just one word 
to point out to the unwary specially to note 
the backgrounds of landscapes in Leech’s 
drawings — homely drawings of moor and 
wood, and seashore and London street —the 
scenes of his little dramas. ‘They are as ex- 
cellently true to nature as the actors them- 
selves ; our respect for the genius and humor 
which invented both increases as we look and 
lock again at the designs. May we have more 
of them; more pleasant Christmas volumes, 
over which we and our children can laugh to- 
gether. Can we have too much of truth, and 
fun, and beauty, and kindness ? 
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Some young ladies are so artificial that in love- 
making even, they use none but artificial flowers 
of speech. 

The veil was given to flirts to hide the want 
of blushes. 

SHaksPEARE very wisely never wrote the 
“Seven Ages of Woman.” for he knew well 
enough that woman has but one age—the Age of 
Youth and Beauty—that, with some, terminates 
as early as thirty-nine, and with others, at forty ; 
but with the majority, never at all. 

Considering the ugliness of the other sex, 
women needn't be so proud of their own beauty, 

Let a girl be ever so young, the moment she is 
married she becomes a woman. 

The game of fashionable life is to play hearts 
against diamonds. 

The great value of arithmetic is to add up the 
number of one’s lovers and dresses. 





Dr. Paar, walking one day to dine with a 
friend some miles from Cambridge, he was over- 
taken by a lieavy fall of rain, and not being able 
to procure shelter, was completely drenched be- 
fore he reached his destination. With linen 
and clothes his friend was able to furnish him. 
but his handkerchief was obliged to supply the 
absence of his wig, which was sent to the kitch- 
en to be dried. 

After a time the Doctor exclaimed with much 
animation, and with his accustomed lisp, “ How 
very kind of you my dear friend, to remember 


my love for roothe goothe!” Had his friend not 
been aware that no such dish was to be served, 
he would have fallen into the same mistake as 
his guest; but on going into the kitchen to as- 
certain the cause of so savory a smell, he perceiv- 
ed the Doctor’s wig smoking in the fire ! 





STANZAS FOR THE SENTIMENTAL. 


ON MY FINDING ANGELINA STOP SUDDENLY IN 
A RAPID AFTER-SUPPER POLKA AT 
MRS. TOMKINS'S BALL. 


Edwin. “Maiden, why that look of sadness ? 





Whence that dark o’erclonded brow ? 
What hath stilled thy bounding giadness, 

Changed thy pace from fast to slow ? 
Is it that by impulse sudden 

Childhood’s hours thou paus’st to mourn ? 
Or hath thy cruel Epwin trodden 

Right upon thy tavorite corn ? 


“Ts it that for evenings wasted 
Some remorse thou gin’st to feel ? 
Or hath that sham champagne we tasted 
Turned thy polka to a rcel ? 
Still that gloom upon each feature ? 
Still that sad reproachful frown ? ? 
Angelina. “Can't you see, you clumsy crea- 


ture, 
All my back hair’s coming down!” 





Minitary Memoranpum.—The Co.onet is 





the nucleus of his regiment. 
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AMONG measures in progress for the Paris 
Universal Exhibition of 1855—which, by the 
way, is nét forgotten, though of late but little 
talked of—is one in which science will be 
worthily represented. A committee of dis- 
tinguished Fellows of the Royal Society is at 
work, conjointly with the ‘Science and Art’ 
department of the Board of Trade, to provide 
for the exhibition of philosophical instruments 
and apparatus. The finished skill of English 
workmen could hardly be better shewn, than in 
the ingenious contrivances produced of late 
years to demonstrate and verify the pheno- 
mena of light, heat, and magnetism ; and when 
set forth in the handsome building in the 
Champs Elysées, there will be something for 
the instruction of French philosophers, as well 
as for the admiration of French artificers. 
We have heard of a new electric-telegraph 
apparatus, more efficient than any yet invent- 
ed, and not one-fourth of the cost ; but as yet 
the inventor keeps the secret of his process 
from the public. : 

Dr. Herapath’s discovery of artificial tour- 
maline, which we noticed. some months since, 
has led already to practical results—crystals 
of this singular substance being now regularly 
produced for sale, varying from one to three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter. Students in 
optics may, therefore, provide themselves 
with cheap tourmaline for their investigations. 
The system of spade-husbandry, practised on 
a small scale at Lois Weedon, near Banbury, 
by which larger crops of wheat are raised 
without manure, than in the adjoining fields 
with manure, will now probably come into 
wider use, for Dr. Daubeny has given a lec- 
ture at Oxford—Oxford the Tardy—expla- 
natory of the method and its results. What 
these are, our readers will remember from the 
details we published at the end of last year. 
Mr. Mechi has delivered his annual report and 
balance-sheet to the Society of Arts, shewing, 
with improved value, a clear profit on his 
farm of £757. He accompanied his state- 
ments by an earnest recommendation to far- 
mers to make general use of steam-power, to 
roof their yards, light their buildings with gas, 
and pay more attention to drainage and the 
distribution of liquid manure ; contending that, 
by proper management and wise preservation 
of fertilizing matters,‘ we could grow more 
than all the food that is required by the 
British people.’ A hardy assertion, yet fully 
borne out by what is known of really good 
agriculture. We are glad to see that govern- 
ment is taking some pains in the collection of 
agricultural statistics, though not with equal 
success in all places. In the neighbor’ of 
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sent but in country districts, where preju- 
ice is strong, it is not given without reluctance. 

At last, there is a slight improvement in the 
London atmosphere : it is perceptibly less black 
than it was last winter, a fact for which we 
have to thank the authorities—and we do 
thank them—for the Home Secretary has is- 
sued orders to the police, to bring into court 
any manufacturer whose chimney still smoked 
in defiance of the law. A considerable num- 
ber of recusants have thus been reduced to 
submission, if not to reason, to the manifest 
benefit of the neighborhoods they too long 
darkened and defiled. Of the 3,000,000 tons 
of coal imported every year into London, 
more than 300,000 are wasted in smoke. At 
twenty shillings a ton, what a fund might be 
saved here for the improvement of the metro- 
polis! We hope the committee appointed by 
the Society of Arts to draw up a report on 
the improvements in Paris, with a view to 
ameliorations here, will not lose sight of it. 
Besides what is mentioned above, governnient 
have had a statement prepared concerni 
slaughter-houses—tripe and bone boilers, ont 
other offensive trades, and have requested the 
city corporation to co-operate in the sup- 
pression of all such abominable nuisances. A 
great step is gained when trade and property 
are thus made to feel they can no longer 
annoy the lieges with impunity. 

Another step has been taken towards a 
knowledge of our Indian resources, the govern- 
ment of Madras having ordered the prepara- 
tion of reports, accompanied by specimens of 
the forests and woods of Northern India. Laird 
of Liverpool, has just built another steamer, 
the Tapajoz, for the trade on the Amazon: 
the Brazilian line is augmented by three noble 
vessels of 1800 tons each—the Jmperador, Im- 
peratriz, and Pampero; and the government 
of that long dormant country, Paraguay, are 
having war-steamers built here for the naviga- 
tion and defence of their magnificent rivers. 
The first has already sailed. Erelong we shall 
know yet more of what lies in the interior of 
the great South American continent. Not 
long ago, some wood-cutters working at Chan- 
occillo, a place about nine leagues from the 
Copiapo Railway, discovered four large and 
valuable veins of silver, the news of which ex- 
cited a rush such as those at the Gold Diggings. 
A fresh supply of silver is much wanted.— 
Then we hear from the north of Texas, that 
a species of gum-bearing acacia, the Mequitze, 
has been discovered, which grows abundantly 
in that part of the country and the adjacent 
territories, and is suppdsed to be likely to 
prove an important article of commerce. The 

um oozes from the bark, and when it hardens 
is nearly colorless, and is in its prime from 
July to September, which are the gathering 





towns, the guardians furnish the information re- 








months. A man will collect from ten to twenty 
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pounds per day; and the gum, when collected 
can be sold at half the price of gum-arabic. 

At a recent meeting of the Asiatic Society, 
a letter was read from Colonel Rawlinson, who 
when he wrote, was encamped amid the ruins 
of ancient Babylon. He had succeeded in 
tracing the old bed of the river all through 
the city, and in identifying many of the chief 
buildings by the aid of inscriptions on bricks 
and slabs scattered near their remains. He 
had, moreover, made out the site of the ancient 
wall, which in extent is not far from the di- 
mensions described by Greek writers. Being 
obliged to suspend operations for a time, on 
account of the extreme heat, the colonel had 
set himself to translate the inscription on the 
slab now preserved in the India House; and 
finds it to be a historical narrative of the deeds 
of the great King Nebuchadnezzar, so much 
in agreement with the statements left by 
Berosus, that he is inclined to place faith in 
that much-questioned historian. The excava- 
tions continued at Birs Nimroud and Kouy- 
unjik, have led to no new discovery of inscrip- 
tions—nothing more than sculptures, and a 
few cylinders, the latter confirmatory of what 
is known respecting Esarhaddon. Sir John 
Bowring has sent home some Chinese transla- 
tions of the Buddhist books carried into China 
from India in remote ages, the earliest being 
the most desiderated. Many of them are ex- 
costing valuable, and it appears that no time 
is to beYost, if more are required, for the rebels 
destroy allthe libraries and books that fall in 
their way, except the few published under 
their own authority. 

M. Marriette is pursuing his excavations at 
Memphis, doing for that long-buried city what 
Layard did for Nineveh. The site was scarce- 
ly, if at all, known before he began his labors, 
and he has now disinterred the famous temple 
of Serapis—the Serapeum so often alluded to 
with regrets for its destruction. He has also 
found the tomb of Apis, which, in extent and 
multiplicity of vaults, chambers, and passages, 
is said to resemble a subterranean town. The 
style of architecture shews the buildings to 
have been erected at the time when Greek 
and Egyptian art came into combination.— 
Numbers of oxen, representatives of Apis, 
have come to light, covered with inscriptions, 
from which important revelations are hoped. 
Most of the statues and monoliths have been 
sent to the Museum at Paris. 

We regret to have to follow these particu- 
lars concerning the cities of the dead with ill 
news from another quarter—we mean from 
the interior of Africa. Dr. Barth has fallen a 
victim to the deadly climate. In his last let- 
ters, dated March 1854, he announced his in- 
tention of leaving Timbuctoo, after a stay of 
seven months, and his death is believed to 
haye taken place within the next month or' 





two. Mr. Warrington, one of Dr. Vogel’s 
companions, is also dead, and the doctor him- 
self ill with fever; he has, however, despatch- 
ed a confidential messenger to get possession, 
if possible, of Dr. Barth’s papers. Africa ex- 
acts terrible penalties from those who pene- 
trate her secrets. 
Another traveller, Madame Ida Pfeiffer, 
has returned in safety. This enterprisin 
lady is now in London, after an absence o! 
three years and a half, during which she has 
seen places left unvisited in her former voy- 
age round the world. She sailed in the year 
1851 for the Cape of Good Hope, intending 
to travel from thence up to Lake Ngami, but 
being prevented by want of means, confined 
her journeyings to Cape Colony. Then she 
roceeded to Borneo, where she explored the 
interior, Java, Sumatra, the Moluccas, across 
to California, and by the Isthmus to New 
Orleans, up the Mississippi to the Falls of: St. 


Anthony, through the United States to, 


Canada, and so to England. She is now tak- 
ing steps for the publication of her adven- 
tures. 
- Professor Buff has carried on the experi- 
ments set agoing by Cavendish, to show that 
glass, when heated, is a good conductor of 
electricity, and is especially useful in delicate 
researches, from the facility with which the pas 
sage of the impulse may be controlled, by a 
simple alteration of the temperature. It ap- 
ars, also, that glass will serve instead of the 
iquid conductor in the pile, as alternate disks 
of brass, zinc, and glass are found to produce 
effective voltaic results. Dr. Emil Braun ex- 
hibits what he calls “cast marble ”—a fluid 
substance, which, when poured into a mould, 
brings out the sharpest outlines, and hardens 
with a crystalline surface. It is said to be as 
well adapted for a group as for a single bust; 
and if so, copies of choice sculpture may be 
multiplied to any extent. Mr. Bowerbank 
has called the attention of geologists to an in- 
teresting fact—a bone found in the London 
clay of the Isle of Sheppey, which is believed 
to have belonged toa Bird of the ostrich tribe, 
as large as the emu—another instance of 
animals now existing only in tropical climates 
having once lived in these latitudes. Apropos 
of geology: an example of the use to which 
names may be put, is to be seen in the Silurian 
Mills, recently opened at Knighton, Radnor- 
shire, for the manufacture, among other ar- 
ticles, of a new species of woollen substance, 
to be named Silurian cloth. Professor Agassiz 
has, we hear, been invited to offer himself as 
candidate for the vacant chair. of Natural 
History in the university of Edinburgh; but 
we think the distinguished naturalist will 
hardly be tempted to abandon his pleasant 
home and numerous friends in Massachusetts. 
M. Brocchieri mixes the albumen and fibrin 
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of the blood from the Paris abattoirs with flour, | 
and thereby produces a nutritious biscuit, 
which, as we hear, might be used with advan- 
tage in large public establishments, or in the 
relief of the poor. So great is the demand for 
India-rubber combs, that an enterprising 
American has started a factory for their whole- 
sale production in the department of the Oise. | 
An engineer at Rouen has invented a magnetic 
indicator for steam-boilers, the use of which 
offers manifest advantages, as it is fitted in the 
same orifice that serves for the safety-value 
and alarm-whistle: practical men know that 
the fewer openings in a boiler, the better. The 
indicator, which is connected with a copper- 
float, tells, whether there is too much or too 
little water, by the movement of a needle along 
the index, the excitement being derived from 
the action of the steam. A captain of engineers 
at Cherbourg has invented a universal and 
perpetual sun-dial, by means of which the hour 
at any place of known latitude can be told 
whenever the sun is visible; or the latitude 
may be determined by measuring the height 
of the sun. The instrument, which is made of 
pasteboard, will serve for twenty years, and 
tell the time within a couple of minutes, and 
can be carried in a portfolio. A dial to pro- 
duce similar results was invented some time 
ago by Mr. Wheatstone ; but it is less simple 
in construction than the other. Sundry scien- 
tific congresses have been held in Holland: 
for the promotion of rural economy—for the 
improvement of medical science—tor the bet- 
ter cultivation of tobacco, and some other im- 
portant vegetable products—for the abolition 
of pauperism—and one to agitate against the 
abuse of alcoholic drinks. 

Since the extension of the railway to Til- 
bury, opposite Gravesend, a scheme has been 
talked of for erecting there the Emigrant’s 
Home, suggested by Mrs. Chisholm, somewhat 
on the model of the Homes at Hamburg and 
Bremen, that so well accomplish the purpose 
for which they were built. Should it be car- 
ried out, an intending emigrant in any part 
of the kingdom may ascertain the cost of car- 
riage from his residence, and of a week’s stay 
in the Home, and proceed thither direct.. He 
would have the best of information concerning 
ships—all his things would be packed under 
the direction of experienced alhemeomaieee 
tus for washing clothes, etc., would be provided 
—and all at a moderate rate. Such an insti- 
tution is much wanted. We may just remark, 
however, that more than 30,000 persons re- 
turned from America to England during 1854. 

The French are still trying what can be 
done with their ‘ mixed system,’ as it is called, 
canted to marine steam-engines, concerning 
which Messrs. Rennie, and other ex erienced 





engineers, have 
altogether favorab 


ronounced an opinion not 
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large steamers that lately left Marseille for the 
Black Sea, travelled nine knots an hour under 
this system, which consists in the steam not 
being condensed in the usual way, but being 
passed over a vessel filled with sulphuric ether. 
The ether evaporates at the moment of contact, 
absorbs the heat, and the steam being made to 
move another piston in a second cylinder, adds 
materially to the effective power of the first 
cylinder. The inventor, M. de Trembley, 
promises a considerable saving of fuel by the 
use of'his system ; but as yet all the expecta- 
tions have not been realized, and a serious ob- 


jection exists in the fumes of the ether. 


Professor Callan, of Maynooth, whose re- 
markable improvements in galvanic apparatus 
we noticed some months ago, has made a further 
advance by the invention of a ‘ single-fluid bat- 
tery,’ which offers advantages of great import- 
ance to science and manufacturing industry. 
Nitric-acid batteries, as is well known, though 
the most powerful, are not so much used as 
they might be, in consequence of the high cost 
of the acid and the porous cells required, and 
the difficulty of manipulating them without 
loss of time ‘and accident, to say nothing of the 
noxious fumes from the acid. Moreover, if 
one of the cells be defective, the power of the 
whole battery is weakened ; and in any cir+ 
cumstances, the effectiveness of the power des 
pends much on stillness, the results being sen- 
sibly reduced when the battery is in motion 
carried from place to place. All these, and 
other defects, are obviated by Professor Cal- 
lan’s single-fluid battery. We do not as yet 
know what the fluid is—the secret being kept 
until the invention is secured by patent; but 
we learn that the plates may be of any size, 
from three inches square up to two or three 
feet, and that neither nitric acid or porous 
cells are required. The battery is thus easil 
filled ; it may be carried in the hand, on a rail- 
way-train, or on board ship, without suspend- 
ing its action, and will maintain a steady electric 
light although itself‘in motion. Here, then, is 
a means by which vessels at sea in foggy 
weather may make their situation visible to 
the eye at a considerable distance ; and to have 
our locomotives rush along attended by an un- 
interrupted blaze of light will greatly diminish 
the chance of collision. For light-houses, for 
signals on the tops of hills, or for use at the 
bottom of mines, or for public establishments, 
the electric light of a single-fluid battery is a 
promising innovation. And with all this, the 
new battery is much less expensive than any 
other. We have understood that the fluid for 
sixty cells will not cost more than 8d., or 4d. 
an hour for a brilliant electric light. The 
question has been asked, Why should not such 
a light be ‘employed during the dark hours at 
the works of the New Westminster Bridge, as 
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think the best way would be to try Professor 
Callan’s battery in conjunction with Deleuil’s 
aratus for regulating the coke points. 

e new battery is to be called the ‘Maynooth 
Single-fluid Battery,’ to distinguish it from the 
* Maynooth Battery,’ which comprises nitric 
acid and cast-iron plates. Besides this, Profes- 
sor Callan is prepared with improvements for 
increasing the energy and effect of constant 
batteries generally. 

An impression prevails that, considering our 
superiority over the Russian in practical sci- 
ence and mechanical art, we are not availing 
ourselves as we ought of our great resources in 
reducing him to reason. Civilization is ex- 

sted to do something more than meet bar- 

rism with equal weapons. We hear, how- 
ever, that Government is taking measures for 
some tremendous demonstrations in this par- 
ticular : Mr. Nasmyth is using his steam-ham- 
mers in the manufacture of wrought-iron can- 
non of extraordinary dimensions and strength, 
to which a ball of five hundredweights is to be 
but a trifle; Dr. Church’s eannon, to throw a 
hundred balls in a few minutes, is again under 
consideration ; a firm at Wolverhampton are 
at work on a peculiar kind of iron plates, to be 
employed in some way with a new species of 
projectile ; cannon-bails of all sizes are being 
made by the thousand ; and the manufacturers 
of armorers’ implements and of fifles are as 
busy as too much work can make them. More 
than a thousand Mini¢s a-week are delivered 
to the Government. It has been suggested, 
moreover, that as Perkins’s steam-gun has 
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been lost sight of through want of a sufficient 
demand for its services, the present juncture is 
one when it might be tried against a-real ene- 
my, and not, as in the experiments made a few 
years ago, against planks and boards. A ma- 
chia, tcbenhion a continuous stream of bul- 
lets, would be a terrific weapon. In one re- 
spect, at any rate, we have not been deficient, 
and that is in the railway, which by the time 
these lines appear in print will be commenced 
from Balaklava to the camp. Such a libe 
has never before been taken with an enemy’s 
country; and we shall probably see new devices 
in the hostile arts growing out of it. Another 
matter in connection with the war, is the order 
forbidding the export of nitrate of soda to Eu- 
ropean ports north of Dunkirk. Few suspect 
this mineral to be other than a valuable fertil- 
izer ; but Dr. Stenhouse drew attention to the 
fact, that by the addition of an acid it could be 
converted into nitre, and without waste, for 
the refuse liquors convert Russian tallow into 
excellent soap. Thus, by exporting nitrate 
of soda, we threw a double advantage into the 
hands of the enemy. Again, when we read 
that gangrene prevails to a large and fatal ex- 
tent in the hospital at Scutari, we can but re- 

ret that Dr. Stenhouse’s demonstrations of the 

eneficial effects of charcoal in such cases 
have not been applied. Finely powdered 
charcoal, sprinkled on gangrene, effectually 
prevents the infection, and cures the disease ; 
and it is most assuredly a remedy to be adopted 
in hospital practice. — 





The Mining Journal introduces to notice 2 new 
and hitherto untricd implement of war, named by 
its inventor, Mr. Andrew Chalmer Smith, the 
“ Lightning Projectile. Jt is devised by its in- 
genious discoverer on purely scientific principles, 
the propelling force being the expansive powers 
of the gaseous substances created from water de- 
composed by the action of the electric fluid. 
Gunpowder acts by the expansive power of the 
gases produced by its ignition, 2,000 times its 
bulk being its average expansive force. The 
average expansive force produced by the com- 
bastion of the gasses obtained from the decom- 
position of water is stated to be from 3.500 to 
4,000 times the bulk, when exploded on the plan 
adopted by Mr. Smith. If such a power be man- 
ageable and brought under due control, we shall 
have a projectile force more 1 1-2 greater 
than that of gunpowder, and capable, of course, 
of producing results comparatively more effective. 
We have been given to understand that the re- 
markable suggestions of Mr. Smith have, to a 
certuin exteat, been already adopted at Woolwich 
and, as ordinary guns can be fitted for the pur- 
pose, that his apparatus is already in course of 
application to several pieces of ordnance. 





A New York paper contains a long Ictter from 
London on the state of the copyright question, 
having some strong observations on the trans- 
actions of certain publishers in this country. 
Mr. Bentley comes in for a share of the abuse ; 
the writer hinting doubts of his literary honesty, 
whispering away the significance of certain facts 
published by him, and insinuating a general dis- 
trust of all statements coming from the house in 
New Burlington Street. We are not Mr. Bent- 
ley’s champions or apologists ; but there is an un- 
fairness in the letter to which we refer that all 
honorable minds will at once rebuke. Has Mr. 
Bentley’s house paid—or has it not paid—the al- 
leged amounts to American authors? That is 
the question. We have Mr. Bentley's: authority 
for stating that the following sums have been 
paid by his firm for American sogyet hts to three 
American writers—that is, to » Washington 
Irving, £2,450; to Mr. Prescott, £2,495; and 
to Mr. Fenimore Cooper, £12,590,— in all, 
£17,535. Can any of these facts be denied ? 
If not, where is the justice of classing Mr, Bent- 
ley with the literary pirates ? 











